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Once  again^  long  range  planning 
becomes  a  real  neeessitg 


PAUL  STEKETEE  SONS,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


With  manufacturing  problems  increasing 
from  day  to  day,  retailers  will  be  well 
advised  to  look  ahead  ...  to  plan  necessary 
store  improvements  well  in  advance.  This 
is  further  evidenced  by  the  increased 
number  of  old  and  new  clients  coming  to 
Grand  Rapids  for  planning  service  and  for 
Flextures,  based  upon  future  requirements. 


The  widespread  recognition  of  the  work  of 
our  planning  staff  is  increasing  constantly 
. . .  the  acceptance  of  Flextures  is  becoming 
universal.  Wouldn^t  you  like  to  discuss 
your  plans  with  us  —  NOW? 

GRAND  RAPIDS  STORE 
EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

GRAND  RAPIDS  2,  MICHIGAN 


For  descriptive  Flextures  literature  write  on  your  letterhead  —  address  Dept.  S- 


Flextures  increase  productivity  of  space  and  personnel  .  .  .  provide  the  widest  individuality 
and  greatest  convertibility  ever  offered  In  store  equipment  at  mqss- produced  prices. 


NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  PITTSBURGH  •  MEMPHIS  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  PORTLAND 


This  is  no  ordinary  telephone !  It  is 
the  telephone  and  sales  slip  perforator 
of  a  KELLOGG  Credit  Authorizing 
System — the  modern  credit  approval 
method.  By  cutting  to  seco^s  the 
time  required  for  credit  approvals  on 
charge  sales  these  systems  make  im¬ 
pulse  buying  easier  and  pleasanter — 
help  to  increase  the  number  and  dollar 
value  of  your  store’s  accounts — make 
the  work  of  both  sales  force  and  credit 
department  simpler.  Above  all,  they 
enhance  your  most  precious  asset — 
satisfied  customers  who  like  the 
pleasantly  efficient,  error-proof  serv¬ 
ice  Kellogg  Credit  Authorizing  Sys¬ 
tems  make  possible.  Write  us  for  the 
full  story  today. 


Solvi  perten  aioU  credit 
clerli  and  placet  tales  slip 
in  the  KELLOGG  Perferater. 


I  Clerk '  ceitwltt  cutlemer't  file 
and  OK't  credit  by  puthirtg 
button  that  operetet  Perfera- 


Entir*  trontoefion 
tak«»  iutt  Q  f«w 
stcoffMlt  —  it  •rror 
pf»of. 


Wrif«  Today  for  Froo  Bullofin 


tttW 


OGG 


KELLOGG  SWITCHSOAKD  AND 
SUPPLY  COMPANY.  Dept.  IS-B 
«ASO  South  Cicoro  Avo..  Chicago  3S,  III. 
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REPORT  FROM  WASHINGTON 


By  JOHN  HAZEN 
Washington  Representatwe,  NRDGA 


Lifo.  Representative  Aime  Forand, 
D— R.I.,  introduced  NRDGA’S  LIFO 
bill  on  January  23rd.  Representative 
Forand  is  a  member  of  the  important 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  de¬ 
cided  to  introduce  the  legislation 
after  a  conference  with  members  of 
NRDGA’S  LIFO  Committee. 

The  bill,  H.R.  1938,  if  passed  would 
jiermit  retailers  to  use  the  LIFO  meth¬ 
od  of  inventory  valuation  retroactive¬ 
ly  to  December  31,  1940. 

Although  all  retailers  may  not  wish 
to  use  the  LIFO  principle,  E.  C.  Steph¬ 
enson,  Chairman  of  NRDGA’S  LIFO 
Committee,  is  making  an  appeal  to  all 
members  of  NRDGA  to  write  their 
Congressmen  urging  their  support  of 
H.R.  1938.  Last  year,  retailers  failed 
to  supp>ort  the  bill  either  because  they 
did  not  know  that  such  a  bill  was  in¬ 
troduced  or  because  they  were  not  per¬ 
sonally  interested  in  using  the  LIFO 
principle.  “This  year,’’  Mr.  Stephen¬ 
son  said,  "we  hope  every  retailer  will 
give  us  a  hand  so  that  retailers  who 
desire  to  use  LIFO  retroactively  may 
do  so.  We  look  upon  this  bill  as 
simply  giving  to  retailers  something 
that  is  theirs  as  a  matter  of  right.’’ 

Representative  Forand  proved  to 
the  LIFO  Committee  that  he  has  a 
broad  knowledge  of  taxation  problems 
generally  and  is  well  acquainted  with 
LIFO.  So,  the  appeal  goes  out  to  all 
retailers— write  your  Congressman  and 
tell  him  how  you  feel  about  H.R.  1938. 

Taxes.  The  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  is  now’  studying  the  issues  of  a 
new  tax  bill.  What  form  the  new 
legislation  will  take  is  still  not  clear 
and  it  may  be  early  summer  before 
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the  House  acts  on  the  bill. 

Of  principal  concern  to  retailers  is 
the  interest  that  is  developing  in  a 
national  retail  sales  tax.  Discussions 
in  many  quarters  take  the  form  that 
a  tax  of  this  kind,  clearly  labeled  as  a 
war  measure,  would  gain  broad  favor 
in  contrast  to  sharper  increases  in  cor¬ 
porate  and  personal  rates.  The  idea 
as  now  proposed  would  provide  for 
the  elimination  of  some  excises.  High 
on  the  elimination  list  would  be  those 
taxes  on  furs,  cosmetics,  luggage  and 
jewelry. 

The  Truman  budget  calls  for  ex¬ 
penditures  of  over  71  billion  dollars, 
with  about  three  quarters  of  that 
amount  being  earmarked  for  defense 
and  military  aid  to  other  countries. 

Russian  Imports  Cut.  After  much 
pleading  on  the  part  of  Congressmen, 
import  of  Russian  crabs  has  stopped. 
Now’"  efforts  are  lieing  made  to  stop 
the  importation  of  furs  and  fur  prod¬ 
ucts  from  the  USSR.  Congressman 
Russell  V.  Mack  has  revealed  that 
more  than  $50  million  in  furs  were 
brought  into  this  country  from  Russia 
during  the  first  ten  months  of  1950. 

Fur  Labeling.  In  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  legislation  providing  for  the 
labeling  of  furs  with  their  “true  Eng¬ 
lish  names’’,  a  phrase  retailers  believe 
will  achieve  the  ultimate  in  confusion 
on  the  part  of  the  trade  and  the  con¬ 
sumer,  passed  the  House  and  was  easi¬ 
ly  on  the  way  to  passage  in  the  Senate 
had  it  not  been  for  an  objection  raised 
on  the  floor  by  Senator  Robert  Hen¬ 
drickson,  R— N.J.  With  the  passing 
of  the  81st  Congress  the  bills  died. 


but  similar  bills  have  been  reintro¬ 
duced  by  Senator  Edwin  Johnson,  D— 
Colo.,  and  Representative  Joseph 
O’Hara,  R— Minn.  The  Johnson  bill, 

S.  508,  has  been  reported  favorably 
and  can  reach  the  Senate  floor  when 
the  calendar  of  bills  is  called.  No  ac¬ 
tion  has  been  taken,  as  this  is  being 
written,  on  the  O’Hara  bill,  H.R.  533. 

NRDGA  has  taken  a  firm  stand 
against  this  type  of  legislation  believ¬ 
ing  that  nothing  can  be  accomplished 
for  the  consumer  by  labeling  fur  gar¬ 
ments  with  their  “true  English 
names”.  Then  too,  this  legislation  is 
designed  to  pattern  after  the  Wool 
Products  Labeling  Act.  If  passed,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  would 
have  to  hire  additional  staff  to  p>olice 
retail  establishments  to  make  certain 
that  a  Mink  Dyed  Muskrat  coat  would 
bear  a  label  reading,  “Muskrat  Dyed 
to  Imitate  Mink.” 

NPA-ESA.  As  the  control  program 
takes  form,  it  seems  quite  evident 
that  the  desire  of  many  retailers  that 
only  a  limited  list  of  items  be  frozen 
is  being  snowed  under  as  more  and 
more  items  come  under  control.  On 
the  freeze  date,  wholesale  prices  had 
risen  much  faster  than  retail  prices 
and,  as  a  result,  a  strong  pressure  ex¬ 
ists.  The  increased  budget  asked  by 
the  President  adds  more  fuel  to  the 
inflationary  machine  as  do  the  wage 
increases  being  allowed  by  the  Wage 
Stabilization  Board.  It  seems  evident 
that  as  this  trend  continues  to  build 
up  pressure,  w’e  will  soon  be  back  to 
where  we  were  at  the  peak  of  the  last 
war  with  27,000  classes  of  items  under 
regulation. 

Federal  Family.  The  Joint  Committee 
on  Reduction  of  Non-essential  Federal 
Expenditures,  headed  by  aggressive 
Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  fired  another 
salvo  into  the  Federal  employment 
picture  a  few  days  ago. 

With  Federal  employees  again  top>- 
ping  the  tw’o  million  mark.  Senator 
(Continued  on  page  57) 
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say*  JOE  E6LIES,  buy«r  for  th«  outstanding  domostics  daport- 
mont  at  L.  Bambarger  and  Co.,"Ona  of  Amarica's  Graot  Storas," 
Nawark,  Naw  Jarsay. 


“I  can’t  say  I  was  terrifically  surprised  by  the  great 
success  of  Cannon  in  Barn’s  1951  January  White 
Sale,”  says  Barn’s  sheet  buyer,  Joe  Eglies. 

“All  year  round  it’s  easy  for  us  to  sell  Cannon 
sheets  and  towels.  That’s  why  Cannon  displays  and 
merchandise  were  right  out  front  in  our  coveted 
selling  space  during  the  record-breaking  White 
Sale. 

“Barn’s  customers  respond  eagerly  to  Cannon. 
Our  salespeople  like  to  sell  Cannon  because  the 
label  practically  makes  the  sale  for  them.  It’s  Can¬ 


non’s  great  acceptability,  in  fact,  that  helps  but¬ 
tress  our  volume  in  months  that  are  considered 
slow  in  domestics. 

“The  demand  for  Cannon  Combspun*  Percale 
sheets  in  colors  opened  my  eyes  this  year ! 

“Scores  of  customers  told  us  they  were  replac¬ 
ing  their  white  sheets  with  Cannon  colors. 

“That,  plus  the  fact  that  this  year  we  repeated 
our  successful  ‘Cheaper  by  the  Dozen’  theme,  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  large  unit  sales  of  Cannon  color 
sheets.” 


CANNON  TOWELS  . . .  STOCKINGS 
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Barn's  1951  January  White  Sale  opened  at  9:45  A.M.  on 
January  3rd.  This  picture  was  taken  a  few  minutes  later. 
By  noon  a  photographer  couldn’t  have  got  near  the  domes¬ 
tics  department ! 


One  of  America's  top  sheet  buyers  is  Joe  Eglies  of  L. 
Bamberger  and  Co..  “One  of  America’s  Great  Stores,” 
Newark.  New  Jersey.  In  his  bustling  department,  top-selling 
dieet  is  C.annon. 


"Our  colored  sheet  business  really  got  its  start  with 
Cannon  promotions.  And  it’s  building  steadily  all  the  time,” 
says  Joe  Eglies.  “Cannon’s  ‘Decorating  with  Sheets’  idea  did 
a  job  for  us,  too.” 


"Of  course,  we  do  a  terrific  Cannon  business  at  White 
Sale  time.  But,  more  important.  Cannons  are  the  sheets  our 
customers  want  all  year  long,  the  sheets  we  depend  on  to 
bolster  our  steady  day-to-day  volume.” 
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Vtf.  J.  Hamilton 
Shepard  Co. 
Providence,  R.  I. 


Evan  Ellii 

Crowley,  Milner  ft  Co. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


K.  A.  Schroder 
Boyd  Richardson 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


As  anyone  can  see,  it  was  lively,  strong  and  confident.  In  four  days  of 
speech-making  these  people  were  repeatedly  warned  of  hard  jobs  and 
hard  decisions  awaiting  them  in  the  months  and  years  ahead.  But  no 
speaker,  looking  at  the  face  of  the  convention,  thought  the  .jobs  would 
be  mishandled  or  the  decisions  shirked.  These  are  some  of  the  pictures 
taken  by  photographer  Roy  Stevens  at  LIFE  Magazine's  exhibit— a  studio- 
lounge  which  was  the  convention's  most  popular  meeting-spot. 


Harry  Schaanman 
Maiar  ft  Frank 
Naw  York 


Jim  Lavina 
Gimbals 
Pittsburgh 


William  Engal 
Harris  Co. 

San  Barnadino,  Cal. 


Gary  Y.  Vandavar 
Vandavar's 
Tulsa,  Okla. 


R.  C.  Stawart 
Stawart's  Man's  Stora 
Menrea,  N.  C. 


Robart  A.  Saidal  Jamas  L.  Moora  W.  Myron  Ebarly  Goeffroy  Circuit  C.  C.  Wyatt  John  Poarl  Mark  Lansburgb 

RCA  Victor  Lovaman's  Coyla  ft  Richardson  Holla  Bros.  Millar  ft  Rhoads  Pizitz  Dapt.  Stora  Lansburgh  ft  Bra.  Comil 

Camdan,  N.  J.  Chattanooga,  Tann.  Chorlaston,  W.  Va.  Clavalond,  Ohio  Richmond,  Vo.  Birmingham,  Ala.  Washington,  0.  C.  Monti 


k. 


Alfrtd  0.  Egendorf 
lit  Brother* 
Hdledelphia,  Pa. 


Walter  H.  Charming 
Crowley,  Milner  &  Co. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Ralph  L.  Goldsmith 
Lantburgh  B  Bro. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Dorothy  Lowiray 
The  Shepard  Co. 
Providence,  R.  I. 


N.  J.  Stefan 
Mutual  Buying  Syn. 
New  York 


Leonard  Johnson 
G'addings 
Providence,  R.  I. 


Winfield  Firman 
Wm.  H.  Block  Co. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Tom  Morrissey  and 
Ralph  Maguire 
John  David 
New  York 


Arthur  Phillips 
M.  M.  Cohn  Co. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 


Joseph  Purcell 
Fowler,  Dick  B  Walker 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


Charles  B.  Dulcan  Sr. 

The  Hecht  Co. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


W.  R.  Choppell  and 
Ervin  Jackson 
Ivey  Keith 
Greenville,  S.  C. 


Herbert  E.  Frykholm 
Filene's 

Worcester,  Moss. 


Maurice  Specter 
The  Blum  Store 
Fhilodelphia,  Pa. 


E.  J.  Pulaski 
Peerless  Co. 
Troy,  N.  Y. 


Georg*  B.  Jacob 
Mrs.  Eugene  Gray,  Inc. 
Columbus,  Ohio 


Jud  Ellis 

G.  C.  Murphy  Co. 
McKeesport,  Pa. 


Marvin  A.  Bloch 
Bloch's 

Birmingham,  Ala. 


Richard  Ross 
Alexander's  Dept.  Store 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 


Murray  L.  Klahr 
M.  E.  Blott  Co. 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


Donald  S.  Blackwood 
Boston  Store 
Providence,  R.  I. 


Ucien  Michel 
CwniH*  Michel,  Ltd. 
Monti  sol,  Canada 


J.  E.  McGregor 
Cohen  Bro*. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 


J.  1.  Sherman 
Brewn-Thompson,  Inc. 
Hartford,  Conn. 


B.  Lewis  Posen 
Hochschild  Kohn 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Sadi*  Hartman 
American  Retail  Assa< 
ciation  Executives 


Arthur  A.  Widmer 
A.  B.  Wyckoff 
Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


Vincent  G.  Neiier 
Kaufman's 
Uniontown,  Pa. 


PrasidanI 

^GEORGE  HANSEN,  Chondlar  t  Co.,  Boston, 
Moat. 

Chairman  of  Exacutivo  Cammittaa 
*WAGE  G.  McCARGO,  H.  V.  Baldwin  B  Co., 
Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Prasidant  Emaritui 

LEW  HAHN 

Vica  Praaidant,  Zona  I 
DONALD  A.  FOWLER,  Portaoua  Mitchall  and 
Braon  Co.,  Portland,  Maina 

Vica  Praaidant,  Zona  2 
*OEORGE  L.  STEARNS,  2nd,  L.  L.  Staarna  B 
Sana,  Williamaport,  Pa. 


Vico  Praaidant,  Zona  3 

*WILLIAM  E.  SCHMID,  Juliua  Garfincical  B  Co., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Vico  Praaidant,  Zona  4 
ISADORE  PIZITZ,  Louis  Pixitz  Dry  Goods  Co., 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

Vica  Praaidant,  Zona  5 
*HECTOR  SUYKER,  Tha  Fair,  Chicago,  III. 

Vico  Praaidant,  Zona  6 
DODDRICK  OLSON,  Powora  Dry  Goods  Co., 
Incorporatad,  Minnoapolis,  Minn. 

Vica  Praaidant,  Zona  7 
H.  H.  BENNETT,  Zion's  Co-oparativo  Marcan- 
tila  Institution,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Vice  President,  Zone  B 
JOHN  H.  DUNKIN,  Brown-Dunkin  Compony, 
Tulsa,  Okla. 

Vice  Praaidant,  Zona  9 
*EDWARD  W.  CARTER,  Broadway  Department 
Store,  Inc.,  Los  Angolas,  Calif. 

General  Manager  B  Treasurer 
J.  GORDON  DAKINS 

Assistant  Treasurer 
GEORGE  PLANT 

Secretary 

JULIA  A.  HAVILL 


CHAIRMEN,  ASSOCIATE  DIVISIONS  AND  GROUPS 


Controllers'  Congress 

E.  C.  STEPHENSON,  Tha  J.  L.  Hudson  Com¬ 
pany,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Store  Management  Group 

FRED  W.  WILKENS,  John  Wonamakar  New 
York,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Salas  Promotion  Division 

ROBERT  J.  POWDERLY,  Krasga-Nawark,  Inc., 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Visual  Merchandising  Group 

HAROLD  K.  MELNICOVE,  Tha  Hacht  Co., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Credit  Management  Division 

CLYDE  C.  KORTZ,  Tha  Higbaa  Company, 
Clavolaiid,  Ohio 


Merchandising  Division 
EDWARD  J.  BROWN,  Saks-34th,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Roady-to-Waor  Group 
THOMAS  F.  O'DONNELL,  City  Stores 
Mercantile  Co.,  New  York 

Piece  Goods  Group 
ARTHUR  WINGATE,  Bloomingdale's, 
New  York 

Man's  and  Boys'  Wear  Group 
WALTER  R.  GRANGER,  Woodward  B 
Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Intimate  Apparel  Group 
H.  V.  ELDER,  Strawbridga  B  Clothier, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Home  Furnishings  Group 
RAYMOND  S.  REED,  John  Wanamokor, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Accessories  and  Smallwaras  Groups 
JOSEPH  J.  KNOWLES,  Stewart  B  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Retail  Fur  Council 

ALFRED  COHEN,  Kirby  Block  B  Co., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Smaller  Stores  Division 
A.  L.  KIRSHENBAUM,  Juvenile  Shoppe,  Inc., 
New  London,  Conn. 

Personnel  Group 

CLINTON  C.  LANE,  The  Holla  Bros.  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Traffic  Group 

BRYAN  D.  LOCKE,  Monnig's,  Fort  Worth, 
Texas 
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DIRECTORS 


*EDWARD  N.  AILEN,  Sog»-AII«n  A  Company, 
Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

WIUIAM  B.  ANDERSON,  Tho  Andorton-New 
comb  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

*R.  P.  BACH,  W.  L.  Goodnow  Co.,  Koono,  N.  H. 

SIDNEY  R.  BAER,  Stix,  Boor  A  Fuller,  St. 
Louie,  Mo. 

*HUGH  E.  BARNES,  Krosgo-Nowark,  Inc., 
Newark,  N.  J. 

R.  M.  BERNHOFT,  Tongas*  Trading  Company, 
Inc.,  Ketchikan,  Alaska 

NOLAND  BLASS,  The  Gus  Blass  Co.,  UtHe 
Rock,  Ark. 

*FRED  H.  BRESEE,  Bresee's  Oneonta  Depart¬ 
ment  Stare,  Inc.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

HAROLD  W.  BRIGHTMAN,  Ut  Brothers,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

EDWARD  J.  BROWN,  Saks-34th,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

W.  P.  BUCK,  Buck's,  Inc.,  Wichita,  Kans. 

J.  D.  COLLISTER,  Kistler-Collister,  Albu¬ 
querque,  New  Mex. 

H.  F.  CORDES,  Burdine's,  Inc.,  Miami,  Fla. 

H.  GLENN  DUIS,  The  Matting  Bros.  Co.,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Ohio 

*JOSEPH  W.  DYE,  Wolf  A  Dessauer,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind. 

^SARGENT  F.  EATON,  The  Howland  Dry  Goods 
Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

CHARLES  M.  EDWARDS,  JR.,  School  of  Retail¬ 
ing,  New  York  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

R.  H.  FOGLER,  W.  T.  Grant  Company,  New 
York,  N.  .Y. 

AARON  M.  FRANK,  Meier  A  Frank  Company, 
Inc.,  Portland,  Oregon 

LEON  GODCHAUX,  JR.,  The  Leon  Godchaux 
Clothing  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

ROBERT  W.  GOLDWATER,  Goldwaters,  Inc., 
Phoenix,  Arix. 

RALPH  P.  GRANT,  Ivey's,  Incorporated,  Ashe- 
vilU,  N.  C. 

‘Executive  Committee 


LINCOLN  H.  GRIES,  The  M.  O'Neil  Co., 
Akron,  Ohio 

MORRIS  GUBERMAN,  Kaufman's,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo. 

FRED  HARVEY,  Harveys,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

ROBERT  K.  HERBST,  Herbst  Department  Store, 
Forgo,  N.  D. 

F.  WEB  HILL,  The  Web  Hill  Company,  Rapid 
City,  S.  D. 

MRS.  MARY  KASSIS  JOHNSON,  Kassis  De¬ 
partment  Store,  Casper,  Wyoming 

ARTHUR  E.  JONES,  The  Liberty  House,  Hono¬ 
lulu,  Hawaii 

ARTHUR  C.  KAUFMANN,  Gimbel  Brothers, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FREDERICK  W.  KAYSER,  Thomas  Kilpatrick  A 
Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

R.  E.  KENNINGTON,  R.  E.  Kennington  Co., 
Jackson,  Miss. 

A.  L  KIRSHENBAUM,  Juvenile  Shoppe,  Ins., 
New  London,  Conn. 

J.  DUPONT  KIRVEN,  SR.,  J.  A.  Kirven  Com¬ 
pany,  Columbus,  Go. 

CLYDE  C.  KORTZ,  The  Higbee  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

‘GEORGE  E.  LADD,  JR.,  Gladding'*,  Inc., 
Providence,  R.  I. 

CLINTON  C.  LANE,  The  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio 

BRYAN  D.  LOCKE,  Monnig's,  Fort  Worth, 
Texas 

ROBERT  L.  LYNN,  S.  H.  Heironimus  Co.,  Inc., 
Roanoke,  Va. 

ISAAC  MILLER,  Charles  Sterns  A  Co.,  Rut¬ 
land,  Vt. 

‘BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM,  Namm's,  Inc.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

‘CHARLES  G.  NICHOLS,  The  G.  M.  McKelvey 
Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

ARTHUR  OPPENHEIMER,  JR.,  Falk's,  Boise, 
Idaho 


NEIL  PETREE,  Barker  Bros.,  U*  Angeles,  CaM. 

THOMAS  M.  PITKETHLY,  Smith-Bridgman  A 
Co.,  Flint,  Mich. 

EDWARD  H.  POULNOT,  JR.,  Kerrison's  De¬ 
partment  Store,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

ROBERT  J.  POWDERLY,  Kresgo-Newark,  Inc., 
Newark,  N.  J. 

H.  CARL  PRANGE,  H.  C.  Prange  Co.,  Sheboy¬ 
gan,  Wise. 

JAMES  M.  RODGERS,  Kennard-Pyle  Company, 
Wilmington,  Del. 

R.  J.  RONZONE,  Ronzone's  of  La*  Vegas,  Inc., 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada 

‘JAY  D.  RUNKLE,  Crowley,  Milner  A  Com¬ 
pany,  Detroit,  Mich. 

HARRY  W.  SCHACTER,  Kaufman  Straus  C*., 
Louisville,  Ky. 

AARON  R.  SCHARFF,  B.  Lowenstein  A  Bros., 
Inc.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

‘THEODORE  SCHLESINGER,  Allied  Store*  Cor¬ 
poration,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

JAMES  S.  SCHRAMM,  J.  S.  Schramm  Com¬ 
pany,  Burlington,  Iowa 

LEWIS  P.  SEILER,  Stewart  A  Ca.,  Inc.,  Bahi- 
mare,  Md. 

J.  L.  SHERK,  Raphael  Weill  A  Company,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

CLARK  E.  SIMON,  The  D.  J.  Cole  Company, 
Billings,  Montana 

E.  C.  STEPHENSON,  Tho  J.  L.  Hudson  Com¬ 
pany,  Detroit,  Mich. 

ALFRED  C.  THOMPSON,  Miller  A  Rhoads, 
Inc.,  Richmond,  Vo. 

ROY  R.  WHITELY,  Mobley  A  Carew,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio  ‘ 

FRED  W.  WILKENS,  John  Wanamaker  New 
York,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

C.  B.  WILLIAMS,  Rhode*  of  Seattle,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

HERBERT  H.  WILSON,  Emery,  Bird,  Thayer, 
Kansas  City,  Me. 
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Heart  of  The  Dayton  Company’s 
Modernization  Program 


Hrst  Step  in  Modernizing 


Before  you  start  modernizing,  make  sure 
you  have  the  facts  on  traffic  movements 
into  and  through  your  store.  Based  on  the 
facts,  your  consultants  can  recommend  the 
store-wide  Vertical  Transportation  system 
that  will  produce  maximum  improvement  in 
your  operations. 

At  all  times,  Westinghouse  engineers  are 
ready  to  cooperate  with  your  consultants  in 
analyzing  the  store’s  Vertical  T ransporta- 
tion  needs. 

For  more  information  on  how  Westing- 
house  helps  solve  your  store  traffic  prob¬ 
lems,  write  Westinghouse  Electric  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Elevator  Division,  Dept.  Q,  Jersey 
City,  New  Jersey. 
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THE  MONTH  IN  RETAILING 


1951 


Price  Controls 

Most  of  the  retail  pricing  prob¬ 
lems  posed  by  the  General  Ceil¬ 
ing  Price  Regulation  were  due  to  lie 
solved,  or  replaced  by  new  ones,  with 
the  issuance  of  the  promised  corrective 
amendment  providing  a  margin  con¬ 
trol  for  retailing.  But  study  of  CiCPR 
and  the  statement  which  accompanied 
it  offer  some  guide  to  the  long-range 
control  policy  w'hich  will  be  followed 
by  the  OPS  and  which  will  take  sha[)e 
as  individual  industry  orders  are  issued. 

It  is  clear  that  the  price  control 
agency  does  not  regard  percentage 
margins  as  sacred.  Where  it  is  legally 
impossible  to  prevent  a  cost  rise,  as  in 
the  case  of  agricultural  commodities 
which  must  be  allowed  to  reach  parity, 
the  general  regulation  permits  actual 
dollar  and  cents  increases  to  be  passeil 
on,  but  docs  not  permit  the  producer 
or  distributor  to  take  a  markup  on  the 
cost  increase.  \  somew’hat  similar  jjro- 
vision  is  made  for  importers  who  con¬ 
tracted  before  January  26  for  deliver¬ 
ies  at  higher  prices;  and  the  price  in¬ 
crease  allowed  to  coal  dealers  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  actual  dollar  and  cents 
increase  in  their  own  purchase  price. 

This  suggests  that  historic  percent¬ 
age  markups  may  not  be  allowed  in 
cases  where  rises  in  raw  material  costs 
have  to  be  allowed.  For  example,  OPS 
cannot  hope  to  control  world  prices  of 
raw  wool,  but  might  try  to  prevent 
these  increases  from  being  pyramided 
in  the  successive  stages  of  production 
and  distribution  of  floor  coverings. 

One  Rollback  Device.  Ironically 
enough,  the  only  provision  in  GCPR 
which  provides  for  price  determina¬ 
tion  by  application  of  historical  mark¬ 
up  creates  an  obvious  squeeze  on  retail 
prices.  This  is  Section  5,  referring  to 
the  pricing  of  “new  commodities,”  and 
the  squeeze  is  so  carefidly  spelled  out 
as  to  suggest  an  intention  of  perma¬ 
nence.  “New  commodities”  are  to  be 
priced  by  applying  the  base  period 
markup  used  on  a  “comparison  coni- 
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mcxiity”;  and  the  “comparison  com¬ 
modity,”  as  defined  in  the  regulation, 
should  be  one  with  a  lower  cost  than 
the  commodity  being  priced.  Only  if 
no  similar  commodity  of  low'er  cost 
has  been  in  stock  is  the  retailer  per¬ 
mitted  to  use  a  commodity  of  the  same 
or  higher  cost  for  comparison.  Since 
lower-cost  items  frequently  take  lower 
percentage  markups,  the  “historical 
practice”  principle  here  takes  a  beat¬ 
ing.  How  serious  this  situation  might 
become  would  depend  upon  how  nar¬ 
rowly  a  “commodity”  is  defined.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  that  if  each  new 
style  dress  bought  by  a  store  is  consid¬ 
ered  a  “new  commodity,”  this  regula¬ 
tion  would  constitute  a  definite  roll¬ 
back  on  apparel  prices  at  the  expense 
of  retail  margins.  NRDGA  directed  a 
request  to  OPS  for  amendment  of 
Section  5,  so  that  the  retailer’s  search 
for  a  “comparison  commodity”  would 
start  with  commodities  having  the 
same  cost  as  the  “new  commodity”  to 
be  priced. 

Low-End  Protection.  The  price  control 
agency’s  determination  to  jirevent  dis¬ 
appearance  of  low-end  items  and  to 
maintain  quality  at  controlled  prices  is 
also  clearly  set  forth  in  the  general  reg¬ 
ulation.  By  the  terms  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act,  highest  price  line  lim¬ 
itations  at  retail  are  not  permitted. 
But  the  provision  does  not  apply  to 
manufacturers.  Incorporated  in  the 
regulation,  therefore,  is  a  section  for¬ 
bidding  manufacturers  to  produce 
higher  price  lines  within  their  accus¬ 
tomed  categories  and  requiring  them 
to  get  approval  from  OPS  for  the  high¬ 
est  price  lines  on  items  they  wish  to 
manufacture  in  new  categories.  “Gate- 
gories”  will  be  listed  in  the  individual 
industry  regulations;  “women’s  rayon 
dresses”  is  an  example  of  a  “category” 
given  in  the  freeze  order.  This  effort 
of  the  price  cotitrol  agency  to  prevent 
disappearance  of  low-end  items  will  be 
reinforced  by  NPA,  which  will  use  its 
allocation  authority  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose. 


If  the  two  control  agencies  succeed 
in  keeping  low-end  goods  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  the  responsibility  for  maintaining 
the  usual  proportion  of  low-price  to 
high-price  goods  in  store  stocks  will 
rest  entirely  with  retailers. 

Temporary  Squeeze.  Except  for  the 
“new  commodity”  question,  most  ol 
the  anxieties  created  by  GCPR  were 
obviously  temporary,  as  far  as  retailers 
were  concerned,  though  there  might 
be  a  fresh  set  of  profit  worries  along 
later.  As  of  February  5,  retailers  were 
beginning  to  feel  that  the  corrective 
amendments  were  getting  overdue, 
and  that  much  more  delay  would  pre¬ 
sent  some  squeeze  problems. 

Stores  reported  cases  in  which  they 
had  accepted  delivery  of  price-increased 
replacement  merchandise  late  in  the 
base  period  and  had  made  no  retail 
price  adjustment;  many  shipments  of 
such  merchandise  w'ere  on  order  oi 
actually  in  transit  at  the  time  of  the 
freeze.  The  cost  rise  was  legal;  a  higher 
retail  selling  price  w'as  not.  A  short 
freeze  w'ould  not  be  serious;  delay  in 
adjustments  woidd  be,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  customers  had 
swept  like  locusts  through  some  stocks 
during  January.  Also,  the  pricing  of 
highly  seasonal  merchandise  was  likely 
to  run  afoul  of  Section  5.  Under 
GCPR  it  had  to  be  priced  in  the  “new 
commodity”  category  if  the  store 
hadn’t  offered  it  for  sale  during  the 
December  15-January  25  period. 

Records.  Most  of  the  questions  about 
GCPR  which  were  submitted  to  the 
.Association  by  stores  concerned  the 
record-keeping  requirements.  A  de¬ 
tailed  interpretation  of  these  require¬ 
ments,  and  some  additional  NRDGA 
recommendations,  were  included  in 
the  Association’s  Special  Bulletin 
scheduled  for  mailing  on  February  7. 

To  establish  the  retailer’s  net  cost  on 
merchandise  he  sold  or  offered  during 
the  base  period,  he  is  to  preserve  in¬ 
voices  and  other  cost  records  in  his 
possession.  NRDGA  suggests  that 
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these  include  all  orders  and  corre¬ 
spondence  with  vendors  referring  to 
base  period  merchandise  delivered  at 
higher  prices  after  the  base  period. 
This  may  be  useful  in  supporting 
hardship  claims. 

To  establish  the  prices  charged  by 
the  retailer  during  the  base  period,  he 
is  required  to; 

1.  Preserve  records  already  in  his 
possession  showing  such  prices; 

2.  Either  record  the  retail  on  every 
purchase  invoice  on  hand  from  the 
base  period,  or  prepare  a  complete 
ceiling  price  list  with  commodities 
grouped  into  categories  but  individu¬ 
ally  listed  as  to  model,  type,  style  and 
kind; 

3.  Prepare  a  statement  of  customary 
discount  practices  in  pricing; 

4.  For  restaurant  operations,  pre¬ 
serve  all  menus  used  during  the  last 
10  days  of  the  base  period  and  there¬ 
after. 

For  evidence  of  conformity  to  the 
ceiling  price  regulations  after  the  base 
period,  the  retailer  is  required  to: 

1.  Continue  to  keep  his  usual  cost 
and  selling  price  records; 

2.  Preserve  his  purchase  invoices 
and  record  on  them  his  initial  selling 
piicc  and  the  section  of  the  regulation 
under  which  he  determined  his  ceiling 
price.  The  NRDGA  suggests  this  pro¬ 
cedure:  I'he  buyer  should  be  required 
to  code  each  purchase  order  with  one 
of  three  codes  according  to  whether 
the  merchandise  is  to  be  priced  under 
Section  3,  Section  5  or  Section  6  of  the 
order.  Order  checkers  would  enter  the 
codes  on  the  invoice  or  apron  when 
the  merchandise  is  received. 

All  purchase  orders  placed  by  stores 
should  carry  a  stipulation  that  the 
order  is  placed  with  the  explicit  under 
standing  that  the  vendor’s  prices  have 
been  determined  in  accordance  with 
the  prevailing  price  regulation. 

Consultant  Controllers.  At  the  ESA 

meeting  with  the  Retail  Industry  Com¬ 
mittee  last  month,  agency  officials 
called  upon  retailers  to  put  themselves 
at  the  government’s  service  in  staff  and 
consultant  positions  with  the  control 
agencies.  The  request  is  being  heeded. 
In  its  setup  of  seven  commodity  divis¬ 
ions,  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization 
appointed  Joseph  N.  Kallick  to  head 
the  Consumer  Soft  Goods  Division. 


He  is  on  leave  from  his  divisional  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  job  at  Spiegel’s. 
Leonard  Ginsburg,  former  president 
of  Hearn’s,  joined  Kallick,  as  a  con¬ 
sultant  in  the  distribution  branch  of 
his  division. 

Since  last  November,  a  score  of  re¬ 
tailers  have  put  in  long  stretches  of 
time  in  Washington  as  consultants  to 


ESA  and  OPS.  Among  them  have  been 
Jerome  Ney,  The  Boston  Store,  Fort 
Smith,  Ark.;  Noland  Blass,  Gus  Blass 
Dry  Goods,  Little  Rock,  and  Myron 
Silbert,  Federated  Department  Stores, 
Inc. 

Charles  J.  Collins  has  left  Lit  Bros., 
Philadelphia,  where  he  has  been  store 
superintendent,  to  join  NP.\. 


At  the  Helm  in  1951  — 
Hansen  and  Me  Cargo 


McCARGO 


^EORGE  HANSEN,  president  of 
Chandler  &  C^ompany,  Boston,  is 
the  newly-elected  president  of  the 
NRDGA;  Wade  McCargo,  president 
of  the  H.  V.  Baldwin  Co.,  Richmond, 
Va.  succeeds  Hansen  as  chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Both  men’s  business  careers  have 
been  success  stories;  both  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  by  reaching  posi¬ 
tions  of  high  responsibility  while  still 
very  young.  But  the  outstanding  trait 
they  share  is  a  sense  of  obligation  to 
the  common  welfare,  and  from  this  has 
sprung  in  each  case  a  notable  record 
of  community  service  and,  on  the  na 
tional  scene,  an  active  and  construc¬ 
tive  role  in  the  affairs  of  the  NRDG.A. 

George  Hansen  became  controller 
of  C;handler’s  when  he  was  21  years 
old.  He  became  the  store’s  president 
in  1936;  in  the  interval,  while  carry¬ 
ing  the  responsibilities  of  store  con¬ 
troller  and  treasurer  through  the  de¬ 
pression  years,  he  had  attended  law- 
school  at  night  and  taken  his  LL.B. 
degree  at  Northeastern. 

Hansen  held  the  presidency  of  the 
Boston  Retail  Trade  Board  for  three 
years;  in  the  NRDG.\  he  became  suc¬ 
cessively  director,  vice-president,  chair 
man  of  the  membership  committee 
and  chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee.  He  gained  early  and  has  al¬ 
ways  kept  a  reputation  for  stubborn 
convictions,  dry  humor  and  great  per¬ 
sonal  dignity— he  is,  in  other  words,  a 
fairly  typical  product  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  with  the  Yankee  knack  of  settling 


to  a  chosen  course  and  staying  on  it 
despite  such  minor  nuisances  as  fam 
ine,  flood  or  earthquakes.  There  are 
two  surefire  methods  of  cracking 
through  his  New  England  reserve:  one 
is  to  discuss  ice  hockey,  especially  with 
reference  to  Hansen’s  favorites,  the 
Boston  Bruins;  the  other  is  to  impure 
after  his  family.  Hansen  has  two  sons 
at  Tufts  College,  the  older  of  whom 
servetl  in  World  W'^ar  11.  They  play 
on  the  hockey  team,  naturally;  other¬ 
wise  are  preparing  to  take  over,  some 
day,  the  management  of  C3iandler’s. 
He  has  a  married  daughter,  too,  and 
recently  became  a  grandfather. 

The  Southerner,  Wade  McCargo,  is 
one  of  the  best-loved  men  in  retailing. 
In  1946  he  was  awarded  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Gold  Medal  for  distinguished 
service  to  retailing.  Head  of  a  store 
which  does  less  than  half-a-million 
dollars  a  year,  he  did  much  to  convince 
Congressional  committees  that  World 
War  II  price  control  in  its  later  stages 
had  grown  so  complicated  and  contra¬ 
dictory  that  it  was  a  disservice  to  con 
sinners  and  to  small  business  men. 

McCargo’s  highly  independent  ca¬ 
reer  in  business  started  when  he  went 
to  work  for  the  H.  V.  Baldwin  Co.  at 
the  age  of  12.  In  1946  he  became  sole 
owner  of  the  business.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  seven-man  commission  that 
drew  a  new  charter  for  Richmond  in 
1948;  later  he  was  elected  to  serve  on 
the  City  Council.  He  has  given 
NRDGA  his  services  with  equal  gen 
erosity,  as  director,  officer  and  commit¬ 
tee  chairman. 
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February.  1951 
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WE,  the  members  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation,  in  40th  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  assembled,  recognizing  that 
our  nation  must  mobilize  for  de¬ 
fense  and,  in  order  to  minimize 
the  great  danger  of  a  growing  in¬ 
flation,  urge  the  following: 

1.  To  help  stabilize  prices  during 
the  present  emergency,  that 
retailers  adhere  to  their  pric¬ 
ing  practices  followed  in  prior 
years  and  take  no  special  pric¬ 
ing  advantages; 

2.  To  prevent  the  dangers  of 
further  deficit  financing,  that 
costs  of  mobilization  be  met  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible 
from  tax  revenue  rather  than 
from  further  government  bor¬ 
rowing; 

3.  To  keep  the  burden  of  such 
taxation  from  becoming  un¬ 
necessarily  heavy,  that  all 
possible  reduction  be  made  in 
non-military  expenditures  by 
government. 

—NRDGA  Convention  Resolution, 
January  11,  1951 

llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll  . lllllllllllllllllllllli 

Concerning  retailing’s  responsibili¬ 
ties  in  1951,  George  Hansen  says;  “We 
must  do  what  we  can  to  keep  produc¬ 
tion  properly  balanced,  so  that  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  people 
will  be  served.  We  must  drive  very 
hard  to  increase  our  efficiency,  so  that 
manpower  and  material  shortages  will 
work  as  little  hardship  as  possible  on 
our  customers.  These  customers  are 
workers;  their  time  is  valuable  to  the 
nation;  their  wellbeing  and  morale 
must  be  our  chief  concern. 

“It  is  more  important  than  ever  that 
we  use  our  Association  facilities  to  ex¬ 
change  information.  News  of  im¬ 
proved  operating  methods  must  be 
quickly  and  widely  circulated.  1  ex¬ 
pect  and  hope  that  the  NRDGA  will 
be  deluged  with  inquiries  about  better 
operating  methods.  Last  year  there 
were  40,000  information  requests.  1 
know  the  number  could  easily  double 
this  year,  as  members  seek  advice  on 
government  controls.  But  a  big  in¬ 


crease  in  demands  for  help  in  biiilding 
up  operating  efficiency  would  be  the 
surest  sign  that  we  understand  our 
emergency  obligations  well. 

“Still  speaking  from  the  point  of 
view  of  our  responsibility  to  our  cus¬ 
tomers,  I  believe  that  our  most  im¬ 
mediate  job  is  to  get  going  on  fresh, 
up-to-date  training  and  re-training 
programs  for  our  enqjloyees.  Those 
we  have  now,  and  tho.se  we  will  be 
hiring  from  now  on,  will  need  very 
special  guidance  aiul  incentive  to  give 
maximum  service  under  possibly  diffi¬ 
cult  conditions.  I  hope  we  can  all  in¬ 
still  into  our  staffs  the  feeling  that 
good  service  js  a  contribution  to  the 
national  welfare  during  this  period. 

“For  our  customers’  good  as  well  as 
our  own  we  should  watch  our  public 


A  CONTROL. LED  Materials  Plan, 
similar  to  that  developed  in 
World  War  II,  will  be  ready  for  oper¬ 
ation  by  July  1,  according  to  NPA. 
CMP  places  control  of  the  entire  sup¬ 
ply  of  a  scarce  material,  or  any  num¬ 
ber  of  scarce  materials,  in  the  hands 
of  government  allocating  agencies. 
Producers  must  obtain  use  authoriza¬ 
tions  specifying  the  amount  of  the 
material  they  may  use. 

Under  CMP  as  it  is  now  contem¬ 
plated  all  supplies  of  steel,  copper  and 
aluminum  will  be  placed  under  allo¬ 
cation.  The  amount  required  for  de¬ 
fense  and  defense-supporting  produc¬ 
tion  will  be  allocated,  probably  quar¬ 
terly,  after  study  of  these  programs. 
The  balance,  if  any,  will  be  assured  to 
the  most  essential  types  of  civilian  pro¬ 
duction  by  limiting  end-uses,  (lorn- 
petition  for  scarce  materials  will  thus 
be  restricted.  Fhe  list  of  forbidden 
entl-uses  can  be  lengthened  as  neces¬ 
sary.  By  keeping  permitted  usage  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  line  with  avail¬ 
able  supply  the  possibility  of  black 
market  operations  is  lessened. 

End-use  controls  started  last  month 
and  will  be  fully  effective  between 
March  1  and  Jiiile  1  on  copper,  tin, 
aluminum  and  nickel:  they  will  soon 
cover  steel  and  rubher.  Fhese  con¬ 
trols  forbid  the  use  of  the  scarce  ma¬ 
terials  in  some  items,  restrict  the 
amount  or  quality  which  may  be  used 


relations  carefully.  There  must  be  no 
misunderstanding  between  us.  Let  us 
do  everything  in  our  power  to  supply 
their  needs  adequately  at  the  lowest 
possible  prices— and  let  us  make  quite 
sure  that  they  understand  properly 
and  do  not  blame  on  us  any  shortages 
or  inconveniences  which  cannot  be 
avoided.  1  take  it  for  granted  that  no 
reputable  store  will  trade  upon  the 
national  emergency  in  any  way. 

“In  our  dealings  with  government, 
we  retailers  must  continue  to  regard 
ourselves  as  the  representatives  of  the 
consumer  public.  And  because  we  are 
closer  to  that  public  than  any  other 
.segment  of  business,  let  us  soberly  and 
responsibly  use  our  communication 
facilities  to  help  keep  alive  in  this  na¬ 
tion  a  devotion  to  economic  freedom.’’ 


in  others.  It  is  reported  that  with 
CMP  the  end-use  controls  will  be  fur¬ 
ther  refined  so  as  to  prevent  shifts  of 
production  into  higher-price  items  in 
a  line  and  maintain  desirable  produc¬ 
tion-ratios  of  different  types  of  items 
in  a  line.  AVhen  CMP  operated  in 
World  War  II  the  civilian  end-use  pro¬ 
gram  was  not  involved,  as  no  steel  or 
aluminum  and  practically  no  copper 
were  available  for  civilian  use. 

.Summaries  of  recent  orders  affecting 
department  store  merchandise  follow: 

Stainless  Steel.  The  end-use  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  use  of  nickel  forbid  the 
use  of  stainless  steel  for  the  following 
department  store  items,  among  others; 
Kitchen  utensils,  except  cooking  ware; 
furniture;  sporting  goods;  toys;  jewel¬ 
ry  (except  watch  cases) ;  garden  acces¬ 
sories;  flatware;  toasters.  Store  fronts 
of  stainless  steel  are  also  out. 

Other  Forms  of  Nickel.  The  use  of 

nickel  in  any  form  is  forbidden  for 
jewelry,  except  for  the  stainless  steel 
watch  cases  and  for  nickel  silver  watch 
cases  containing  not  more  than  10  jier 
cent  of  the  metal.  The  use  of  nickel 
alloy  and  nickel  plating  is  forbidden 
either  entirely  or  for  specified  parts  in 
home  appliances.  Nickel  silver  flat- 
ware  and  holloware  may  be  produced 
if  they  contain  not  more  than  15 
per  cent  of  the  metal,  and  nickel 
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silver  slide  fasteners  may  be  produced, 
but  all  other  uses  of  nickel  silver  in 
department  store  items  are  forbidden. 
Nickel  plated  store  fixtures  and  dis¬ 
play  cases  may  not  be  produced. 

Rubber.  End-use  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  natural  rubber  are  to  come 
soon.  The  NPA  said  that  beginning 
February  15  it  will  require  manufac¬ 
turers  to  simplify  production,  cutting 
down  on  the  number  of  styles,  colors 
and  qualities  in  certain  products;  be¬ 
ginning  March  1  it  will  stop  the  use 
of  natural  rubber  entirely  in  a  long 
list  of  products,  including  floor  cover¬ 
ings,  toys,  shoe  soles  and  heels. 

Some  substitutions  for  rubber  will 
be  easy  to  make  and  may  be  improve¬ 
ments.  Westinghouse  announced  last 
month  that  its  refrigerators  will  have 
plasticized  vinyl  gaskets  from  now  on 
instead  of  rubber;  added  that  these 
are  superior  in  every  way  to  rubber 
gaskets. 

According  to  John  L.  Collyer  of  the 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  the  outlook  for 
success  in  the  government’s  rubber 
stockpiling  program  is  good.  The 
world  supply  of  new  rubber  in  1951 
will  be  the  largest  in  history,  he  said— 
nearly  20  per  cent  over  last  year. 

Aluminum.  The  conservation  order 
issued  on  February  4  by  NPA  is  in¬ 
tended  to  cut  civilian  use  of  aluminum 
by  one-third.  It  entirely  forbids  use 
of  the  metal  in  a  list  of  over  200  items, 
and  requires  producers  of  permitted 
items  to  use  no  more  aluminum  and 
no  more  better  quality  of  aluminum 
than  is  required  for  the  “functional 
operation  of  such  items.’’  Cooking  and 
baking  utensils  are  not  on  the  list. 

Among  the  department  store  items 
affected  are:  kitchen  utensils  and  tools 
(except  cooking  and  baking  utensils) ; 
giftware;  hollow  ware;  jewelry;  furni¬ 
ture;  baby  carriages;  toys;  bicycles,  tri¬ 
cycles,  scooters;  umbrellas;  curtain  and 
drapery  hardware;  buckles  and  but¬ 
tons;  Venetian  blinds;  all  types  of  home 
laundry  equipment,  including  ironing 
boards  and  curtain  stretchers.  Produc¬ 
tion  of  many  of  these  items  had  al¬ 
ready  been  hit  by  the  copper  order. 

Tin.  Use  of  tin  is  forbidden  in  the 
production  of  the  following  depart¬ 
ment  store  merchandise:  art  objects; 


Britannia  and  pewter  metal;  jewelry; 
buckles  and  buttons;  hollow  ware;  all 
kinds  of  ornaments.  Thickness  of  tin 
plate  in  kitchen  equipment  is  limited. 

Leather.  In  the  first  rollback  involving 
materials  used  in  department  store 
merchandise,  the  OPS  ordered  the  re¬ 
turn  of  domestic  cattle  hides,  kips  and 
calfskins  to  November  price  levels,  an 
estimated  reduction  of  15  per  cent. 
There  is  no  current  shortage  of  shoe 
leathers,  but  shoe  industry  representa¬ 
tives,  meeting  with  NPA,  did  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  government  purchase 
hides  and  skins  for  future  needs.  They 
said  that  at  this  time  the  only  snags 
in  shoe  production  likely  to  arise 
would  come  from  shortages  of  metals 
required  for  some  components.  On 
February  5,  NPA  temporarily  halted 
sale  of  the  leathers  affected  by  the  price 
rollback  as  a  preliminary  to  allocation. 

Steel.  NPA  tightened  up  its  basic  steel 
order,  increasing  the  quantities  of  steel 
products  for  which  suppliers  are  re¬ 
quired  to  accept  DO  orders,  and  limit¬ 
ing  inventories.  Producers  without 
DO  ratings  have  been  besieging  NPA 
for  some  kind  of  priority  for  construc¬ 
tion  materials,  tools,  plant  equipment. 
To  one  such  group  last  month  the 
agency  reported  that  a  steel  allocation 
program  is  being  developed.  This  will 
presumably  be  accompanied  by  an 
order  forbidding  the  use  of  steel  en¬ 
tirely  in  certain  products.  The  pres¬ 
sure  on  steel  supplies,  which  seemed 
to  be  easing  somewhat  toward  the  end 
of  the  year,  has  been  increased  by  re¬ 
cent  NPA  orders  restricting  use  of 
other  metals.  These  have  sent  produc¬ 
ers  hunting  for  steel  as  a  substitute. 

As  in  the  case  of  rubber,  the  long- 
range  outlook  for  steel  supply  is  good, 
short  of  w'ar.  The  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute  said  that  steel  produc¬ 
tion  capacity  would  be  up  12  per  cent. 

Copper.  The  copper  conservation 
order  of  December  30  has  brought  a 
number  of  industry  committees  to 
Washington  reporting  production 
crises.  The  costume  jewelry  industry 
said  that  to  continue  in  production  it 
would  have  to  substitute  silver  for 
copper,  and  price  itself  out  of  the 
present  market.  In  the  New  York-New 
Jersey-New  England  area  it  was  said 


that,  in  the  absence  of  defense  prodiu 
tion  contracts,  15,000  costume  jewelrt 
workers  would  be  laid  off. 

Almost  every  copper  item  used  in 
building  is  on  the  forbidden  list. 
Makers  of  building  hardware  said  they 
require  exemption  from  the  copper 
order  sufficient  to  permit  them  to 
continue  brass  plating  of  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  They  can  substitute  steel,  if  the\ 
can  get  that,  but  they  must  be  able  to 
brassplate  it.  Drapery  hardware  man 
ufacturers  had  a  similar  story.  The 
New  York  |ournal  of  Commerce  cam¬ 
paigned  for  reduction  of  the  two  cents 
per  pound  duty  on  foreign  copper. 


Store  Building  Plans 

Restricted  issuance  of  licenses 
permitting  the  construction  of 
new  stores,  shopping  centers  and  retail 
warehouses  will  begin  on  February  15, 
after  a  one-month  stoppage  of  new 
construction  by  order  of  the  NPA.  In 
anticipation  of  the  restriction,  some 
projects  had  been  stepped  up  so  that 
they  were  safely  under  way  before  the 
January  13  order  was  issued.  Among 
those  still  in  the  planning  stage,  the 
best  chance  for  authorization  lies  with 
branches  and  shopping  centers  de¬ 
signed  for  newly  established  residen¬ 
tial  communities,  where  they  are  need¬ 
ed  for  “public  welfare”  or  to  “prevent 
hardship.”  Stores  also  have  a  case  if 
they  can  show  that  the  construction 
would  “alleviate”  an  existing  hard¬ 
ship.  Another  consideration  will  be 
the  extent  to  which  the  prospective 
builder  has  already  purchased  the  ma¬ 
terials  needed  for  construction.  A  li¬ 
cense  is  not  required  if  the  contem¬ 
plated  construction  will  not  exceed  a 
cost  of  $5,000;  if  it  is  necessary  recon¬ 
struction  after  damage;  or  if  it  is  re¬ 
quired  for  maintenance  or  repair  of  an 
existing  building. 

Limited  modernization  plans  of 
stores  are  soon  due  to  feel  the  first 
effects  of  metal  scat  cities  and  produc¬ 
tion  control  orders.  Manufacturers  of 
air-conditioning  equipment  say  that 
copper  and  aluminum  control  orders 
have  disrupted  their  production.  The 
nickel  conservation  order  restricted 
use  of  that  metal  for  store  fronts,  fix¬ 
tures  and  display  cases. 
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The  Association 

Controls.  A  Ki-pagc  special  bulletin, 
giving  OPS  answers  to  a  mnnber  of 
NRDf.A  retpiests  lor  clarification  of 
tlie  (General  Cxiling  Price  Regulation, 
was  mailed  to  members  of  record  on 
February  7.  I  bis  also  contains  an  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  amended  wage  reg¬ 
ulation.  \Rl)(i.V’s  first  bulletin  of  in¬ 
terpretation  on  the  wage-price  free/e 
was  mailed  to  members  on  |annary  .SI. 

Rayon  End-Use  Standards  Approved. 

rite  Hoanl  of  Directors  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  at  its  January  meeting  endorsed 
the  .\S.V  proposed  standards  for  ravon 
faltiics  to  l)e  used  in  mens’  wear,  wom¬ 
en’s  wear  ami  home  furnishings.  'I'he 
.\sso(  iation  was  an  oi  iginal  sponsor  of 
this  piojed,  which  got  under  way 
altout  two  years  ago.  I'he  proposeil 
slaiidaids,  use  of  whidi  is  voluutary, 
set  foith  miuimum  specifications  for 
layoii  faltiics  in  relation  to  specific 
end-uses.  Withdiawal  of  some  manu- 
laclurei  groups  from  the  uudertaking 
was  the  main  reason  for  delayed  action. 

Furniture  Rate  Rise  Shelved.  .Still  wag¬ 
ing  a  successful  delaying  action  in  its 
fight  against  a  scheduled  increase  in 
fnrniture  freight  rates,  the  Iraffic 
(iroup  of  NRIXiA  in  cooperation 
with  other  national  trade  associations 
has  secured  from  the  Interstate  (iom- 
inerce  Commission  an  indefinite  post¬ 
ponement  of  the  rate  jump.  I'liis  is 
the  third  postponement  won  since  De¬ 
cember  1 1  when  the  new  rates  were 
scheduled  to  take  ellect. 

At  ICC^  hearings  scheduled  to  stai  t 
at  the  end  of  February  petitioneis 
against  the  increase  will  attempt  to  get 
a  lull  reversal  of  the  original  decision. 

New  Publications.  Copies  of  the  new 
edition  of  the  Ckiini  Manacumim 
Ykar  Hook  ate  now  available.  For  the 
first  time  the  credit  book  includes  ma¬ 
terial  on  smaller  store  credit  itroblems 
and  in  addition  covers  in  its  -170  pages 
every  phase  of  the  overall  credit  func¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  The  (Aintrollers’  (atngress  is 
out  with  a  revised  edition  of  its  .Stck:k 
Suc)Ri  A(;i-.  CoMRoi.  Mwt'Ai..  an  illus¬ 
trated  text  dealing  with  the  causes 
of  inventory  shortages  and  presenting 
suggestions  for  cutting  losses. 


Nichols  Nominated.  \’RD(i.\  is  spon¬ 
soring  its  retiring  president,  Chailes 
Ci.  Nichols,  for  appointment  to  the 
bcjarcl  of  directors  of  the  C.  .S.  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce.  Nichols,  who  is 
president  of  the  G.  .M.  .McKelvey  Co., 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  been  nominat¬ 
ed  to  represent  the  Department  of  Do¬ 
mestic:  Distribution  in  the  national 
chamber.  .\t  the  January  convention, 
he  was  awarded  the  NRDCi.V  Cold 
Medal  for  service  to  retailing. 

Wage  Controls 

Ol!CCFSSlVFl  relaxations  of  the 
^  wage-free/e  order  tvhich  accompa¬ 
nied  the  price  free/.e  have,  in  general, 
restored  wage  increase  |)ractices  to 
their  normal  pattern  while  leaving 
some  barriers  against  extravagant  com¬ 
petition  in  the  employment  market. 

Wage  increases  cvhich  weie  agreed 
to  in  writing  or  by  union  settlement 
before  January  25,  to  take  effect  be¬ 
tween  then  and  February  9,  are  auto¬ 
matically  approved.  Copies  of  such 
agreements  must  be  filed  with  the 
W.SH  by  February  20.  In  the  case  of 
employees  covered  by  the  provisions  of 
minimum-wage  orders,  increases  to 
comply  with  these  orders  rec|uire  no 
W.SH  approval. 

Normal  Increases.  .Also  permissible 
without  Hoard  approval  are  merit  or 
length  of  service  raises  based  upon  a 
formal  plan  existing  in  writing  before 
January  25  (criteria  defining  a  “formal 
j)lan’’  are  given  in  the  order).  In  the 
absence  of  a  formal  written  plan,  merit 
or  length  of  service  increases  may  be 
given  if  the  employee  has  imt  received 
one  during  the  previous  12  months, 
and  if  he  does  not  thereby  go  above 
the  maximum  of  his  job  classification, 
or,  lacking  a  job  classification  system, 
if  he  does  not  thereby  receive  a  higher 
rate  than  was  paid  to  an  employee  do¬ 
ing  similar  work  on  January  25.  Fhe 
amount  of  the  average  increase  is  not 
to  exceed  that  granted  in  the  same  job 
classification  during  1950,  and  the 
number  of  employees  granted  increases 
in  any  one  month  is  not  to  exceed  the 
monthly  average  receiving  such  in¬ 
creases  in  1950.  Pay  rises  in  connection 
with  bona  fide  promotions  are  permis¬ 
sible,  as  long  as  the  rate  for  the  new 


job  conforms  with  csiablishcd  written 
plans  or,  in  their  absence,  with  1950 
practice. 

When  new  employees  are  hired  they 
may  be  paid,  within  the  rate  range  gov¬ 
erning  their  job  classification,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  ability  and  experience;  but 
where  no  job  classification  system  ex¬ 
ists,  they  may  not  be  paid  more  than 
the  minimum  jtaicl  to  any  employee 
doing  similar  work  in  the  pay  period 
immediately  preceding  January  25. 

.Vs  of  February  2,  when  the  fifth 
modification  of  the  original  order  ap¬ 
peared,  it  was  still  necessary  for  em¬ 
ployers  to  obtain  prior  ap[)roval  of  the 
Wage  Stabilization  Hoard  if  they 
wished  to  increase  employee  discounts, 
institute  or  increase  supper  money  al¬ 
lowances,  increase  overtime  rate.s,  lib¬ 
eralize  vacation  policies,  start  pension 
plans  or  increase  pension  benefits,  in¬ 
troduce  or  increase  health  insurance. 

For  executives  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  wage  and  salary 
plans,  a  detailed  interpretation  of  the 
wage  orders  was  included  in  the 
NRDCi.V  Special  Hidletin  of  February 
7.  Records  must  be  kept  of  every  wage 
adjustment  made  and  of  every  hiring. 

Stores 

Hand  on  the  Arm.  The  tide  of  battle 
in  the  contest  between  Macy’s  and 
General  Electric  over  the  infringement 
of  Fair  Trade  prices  last  month  took 
a  swing  in  favor  of  the  manufacturer. 
Down  from  the  bench  in  New'  York’s 
Supreme  Court  came  a  ruling  grant¬ 
ing  a  permanent  injunction  to  prevent 
the  store  from  cutting  prices  on  G.  E. 
merchandise.  In  the  injunction  decis¬ 
ion,  the  court  took  note  of  one-time 
“sporatlic”  and  “lax’’methods  in  the 
manufacturer’s  enforcement  jirogram, 
but  observed  that  the  company  had 
apparently  gotten  fair  trade  religion 
and  had  undertaken  “a  vigorous  en¬ 
forcement  campaign.’’ 

Improved  or  not,  this  “vigorous” 
campaign,  according  to  Macy’s,  is  still 
“ineffective  and  inadequate.”  F'urther, 
.Macy’s  contends,  G.  E.  can  enforce  its 
fair  trade  prices  only  by  maintaining 
a  policing  force. 

Best  indication  of  how  the  court 
tossed  its  coin  of  justice  can  be  found 
(Contituied  on  page  68) 
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Mass  turnout,  as  usual,  for  the  din¬ 
ner  meeting  of  the  Smaller  Stores 
Division  during  the  40th  Annual 
(Convention. 


f 
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i^F.()RC;E  HANSEN,  a  few  minutes 
alter  his  eleetion  to  tlte  presitleney 
of  the  Association,  ottered  his  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  retailer’s  responsibility  in 
the  mobilisation  period:  “It  is,”  he 
said,  “to  minimize  the  economic  im¬ 
pact  of  the  emergency  upon  the 
civilian  public.”  That  definition,  both 
in  its  comprehensiveness  and  in  its 
restraint,  reflected  the  mood  of  the 
convention  with  accuracy. 

It  was  true  that  in  individual  inter¬ 
views  every  retailer  questioned  blamed 
the  Administration  for  allowing  the 
inflation  to  gain  so  much  headway; 
all,  in  fact,  agreed  with  Irwin  1).  Wolf, 
who  said,  in  an  angry  departure  from 
a  prepared  address,  that  much  talk 
and  little  action  from  Washington  had 
precipitated  scare  buying  and  encour¬ 
aged  hoarding  ever  since  the  Korean 
war  began.  Wolf’s  criticism  was 
echoed  by  C^ol.  Tharles  E.  Johnson  of 
Botany  Mills,  who  said  that  continual 
and  usually  premature  statements 
about  Government  buying  plans  had 
created  “inflation  by  publication.” 

With  the  general  reservation  that 
many  of  them  talk  too  ntuch,  the  re¬ 
tailers  at  the  convention  were  not  in¬ 
clined  to  criticize  the  men  who  have 
been  suddenly  called  from  civilian  life 
to  head  up  the  emergency  defense 
agencies.  They  thought  the  fault  lay 
in  the  failure  of  the  regular  agencies 
of  government  to  have  emergency 
plans  ready— “Whatever  happened  to 
all  those  M-Day  plans  we  used  to 


hear  about?”  was  one  controller’s 
question.  Ehey  thought  back  to  the 
time-wasting  Congressional  debates  of 
last  summer,  when  inflation  got  into 
its  stride.  And  of  the  embattled  Dr. 
.\lan  Valentine,  who  was  to  bow  out 
of  ESA  ten  days  after  he  addressed  the 
convention’s  opening  session,  more 
than  one  convention  listener  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  only  trouble  with 
him  was  that  he  hadn’t  been  appoint¬ 
ed  in  September  instead  of  November. 

Retail  Opportunities.  However,  there 
was  little  disposition  to  spend  time  on 
post-mortems.  Price  control,  which 
might  have  been  averted,  had  become 
necessary.  Compliance  with  this  and 
other  regulations  would  be  the  mini¬ 
mum  the  retail  trade  demanded  of  it¬ 
self.  Charles  G.  Nichols,  retiring  presi¬ 
dent,  said:  “We  need  a  chart  of  our 
place  in  the  national  emergency.  If  we 
are  told  clearly  what  our  job  is  it  will 
be  done.”  Lacking  this  clear  directive, 
convention  attention  was  directed  to 
sifting  out,  from  the  mass  of  exhorta¬ 
tions,  the  defense-supporting  jobs  that 
could  actually  be  done  voluntarily  by 
retailers. 

Alan  Valentine  told  the  opening  ses¬ 
sion:  “You  must  interpret  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  the  necessity  for  stabilization,  and 
the  necessity  for  control  of  wages  as 
well  as  prices.  You  must  interpret  to 
your  customers  the  inevitability  of  the 
moves  we  have  to  make.  You  must 
help  each  one  of  them  get  on  the  side 
of  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 


number  in  this  struggle,  ;iud  the  best 
way  to  get  them  on  that  side  is  to  be 
there  ahead  of  them.” 

Promotion's  Job.  This  is  the  kind  of 
talk  that  leaves  retailers  uneasy  at  best, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  was 
repeated  in  one  version  or  another 
several  times  during  convention  week 
—sometimes  by  retailers  themselves. 
The  sales  promotion  men  were  the 
ones  who  most  wanted  it  brought 
down  to  earth,  because  if  stores  are 
going  to  be  expected  to  “interpret” 
government  action  to  the  public,  it’s 
the  promotion  men  who’ll  have  the 
job.  In  their  own  sessions  they  dis¬ 
carded  the  notion  of  “interpreting” 
anything;  concentrated  on  how  to  in¬ 
fluence  people  to  act  in  ways  that  will 
not  inflate  inllation.  They  summarized 
the  immediate  possibilities  about  as 
follows:  (I)  Stores  should  use  their 
promotional  skills  to  divert  consumer 
attention  from  scarce  commodities; 
(2)  Stores  shoidd  get  going  on  cam¬ 
paigns  to  encourage  purchase  and  re¬ 
tention  of  defense  bonds;  (.S)  Stores 
should  iiuprove  “visual  menhandis- 
iiig”  setups  to  save  <  ustoiner  time. 
Later  oil,  when  merdiandise  shortages 
are  a  reality,  they  will  use  ad  space 
and  other  promotional  media  to  teadi 
conservation  and  the  use  of  substi¬ 
tutes. 

Management's  Job.  George  Hausen 
said  that  the  retailer’s  obligation  in 
this  period  is  to  increase  his  operating 
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efficiency  to  offset  manpower  and  sup¬ 
ply  shortages.  This  was  the  line  pro¬ 
ductively  pursued  in  sessions  of  the 
.Store  Management  and  Personnel 
Groups.  In  fact,  because  a  shortage 
of  help  is  the  clearest  certainty  that 
retailers  have  to  face  in  the  near 
future,  these  sessions  came  closest  of 
all  the  convention  meetings  to  pro¬ 
ducing  jxwitive  programs  of  action. 
If  all  the  practical  advice  for  improv¬ 
ing  employee  performance  is  put  into 
action  promptly  by  the  record  num¬ 
bers  of  store  heads  and  personnel  ex¬ 
ecutives  who  attended  these  meetings, 
there  is  hope  that  store  service  can  be 
maintained  at  a  higher  level  than  it 
reached  in  World  War  II.  At  that 
time,  it  will  be  remembered,  shopping 
difficulties  were  offered  as  one  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  high  rate  of  absenteeism  in 
war  plants. 

Merchandising's  Job.  Even  within  the 
narrow  scope  of  choice  allowed  to  the 
store’s  merchandising  division  by  mar¬ 
ket  conditions  and  government  regu¬ 
lation,  there  are  two  lines  of  volun¬ 
tary  action  which  would  be  an  impor¬ 
tant  service  to  the  defense  effort.  The 
first,  stressed  in  all  sessions  of  the 
•Merchandising  Division,  is  to  help  the 
customer  make  the  best  choice  for  her 
needs,  by  giving  salespeople  adequate 
selling  information.  This  must  come 
from  buyers.  By  giving  both  old  and 
new  personnel  more  facts  about  mer¬ 
chandise,  they  can  speed  selling  trans¬ 
actions  and  cut  the  waste  of  returns. 


As  the  |)ericxl  of  scarcities  and  substi¬ 
tutes  begins  this  program  will  increase 
in  imjwrtance;  if  it  is  properly  and 
sincerely  carried  out  it  can  help  to 
jjrevent  or  at  least  jxrstpone  rationing. 

The  second  line  of  merchandising 
action  which  still  lies  within  the  choice 
of  management  and  buyers  is  the 
maintenance  of  traditional  propor¬ 
tions  of  low-end  merchandise  in  each 
classification.  The  price  control  regu¬ 
lation,  issued  three  weeks  after  the 
convention,  contained  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  first  tentative  move  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  assuring  a  continued  supply 
of  such  gCKxls  from  manufacturers. 
Dr.  Valentine  said,  in  his  convention 
speech: 

“It  is  not  enough  to  stabilize  prices 
if,  as  a  result,  there  vanish  from  the 
market  the  essential  goods  at  the  low¬ 
er  price  levels.  These  are  often  the 
only  goods  of  the  kind  that  low-income 
families  can  afford  to  purchase.’’ 

He  might  well  have  added  that  these 
are  the  goods  which  many  rising-in- 
come  families  will  be  content  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  purchase  so  long  as  the  stores 
tlo  not  choose  or  are  not  forced  to  shift 
emphasis  to  higher-priced  items.  The 
apjjearance  of  $25  blouses  on  the  aisle 
tables  of  volume-tyjje  stores  is  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  trade-up  which  is  more 
powerful  than  beautifully-written  ads 
urging  the  customers  to  put  their  in¬ 
creased  incomes  into  defense  bonds. 
This,  indeed,  is  the  exact  jx)int  at 
which  retailers,  in  the  words  of  Prof. 
•Malcolm  McNair,  must  decide  wheth- 


Top:  At  the  coni'ention's  opening 
session,  George  Hansen,  elected 
later  in  the  iveek  to  head  NRDGA 
in  what  may  be  the  most  compli¬ 
cated  period  of  its  history  to  date; 
economist  Malcolm  P.  McNair,  and 
Dr.  Alan  Valentine. 


Lower:  From  Major  Benjamin  H. 
Namm  to  Charles  G.  Nichols,  on 
behalf  of  the  membership  of  the 
Association,  the  NRDGA’s  Gold 
Medal  for  Service  to  Retailing. 
Nichols,  in  two  years  as  Association 
president,  broadened  its  regional 
organization,  started  it  at  work  on 
emergency  controls  two  months  be¬ 
fore  Korea. 
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Story-telling:  Raconteur  Dick  Edwards, 
president  of  Bright  Stores,  Inc.,  with  re¬ 
tiring  NRDGA  president  Charles  G. 
Nichols  and  president  emeritus  Lew 
Hahn,  at  a  dinner  meeting  of  the  Smaller 
Stores  Division. 


Busy  spot:  Convention  registration  room. 
First  stop  for  thousands  on  their  way  to 
30  convention  sessions.  The  room  opened 
for  business  Sunday  afternoon,  quieted 
down  at  dinnertime  Thursday. 


Irwin  D.  Wolf,  Vendor  Relations  chair¬ 
man,  addresses  the  opening  session. 


from  individuals  and  other  non-bank, 
sources  to  avoid  inflating  the  money 
supply. 

In  either  situation  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  savings  is  imperative;  but  it  • 
cannot  be  accomplished  unless  the 
public  is  convinced  that  all  the  other 
methods  mentioned  are  working  effec¬ 
tively  to  preserve  the  purchasing  pow¬ 
er  of  the  dollar. 

Trieber  next  described  in  detail  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board’s  efforts  to  re¬ 
duce  the  amount  of  money  in  circula¬ 
tion.  Steps  so  far  taken  include  the 
increase  of  discount  rates  to  member 
banks  last  summer,  making  it  more  ex¬ 
pensive  for  banks  to  get  reserves  by 
borrowing;  the  tightening  up  of  pur¬ 
chases  of  Government  securities  in  the 
open  market  by  member  banks,  mak¬ 
ing  it  more  expensive  for  banks  to  get 
reserves  by  selling  their  investments, 
and  thus  putting  upward  pressure  on 
interest  rates;  and,  in  January,  the 
raising  of  reserve  requirements,  cut¬ 
ting  down  the  ability  of  member  banks 
to  expand  their  loans. 

Regulation  X  and  Regulation  W 
(see  page  64)  are  direct  controls  in  the 
sense  that  their  main  purpose  is  to  re¬ 
duce  the  demand  pressure  on  strategic 
materials;  indirect  controls  in  so  far  as 
they  represent  at  least  a  limited  cur¬ 
tailment  of  purchasing  jxjwer. 

Now  in  prospect  is  a  voluntary  pro¬ 
gram  of  credit  restraint  in  the  public 
interest,  which  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  is  trying  to  work  out  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  financial  and  business  in¬ 
terests. 


er  they  will  “revise  personal  interests  divert  a  larger  part  of  the  growing 

and  desires  to  fit  the  necessities  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  American 

hour.”  He  commented:  “I  think  that’s  people  into  savings.” 
what  we  have  got  to  come  to  if  the 

country  is  to  survive;  and  I  think  Federal  Reserve's  Position.  Another 

that’s  what  we  are  going  to  come  to  warning  against  undue  reliance  upon 

sooner  or  later;  but  I  recognize  that  price  controls  and  wage  controls  came 

all  of  us  aren’t  there  yet.”  from  William  F.  Trieber,  vice  presi¬ 

dent  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York.  In  a  speech  before  the 
Credit  Management  Division,  Trieber 
said: 

“Our  primary  reliance  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  inflation  must  be  on  fiscal 
measures,  taxation  and  credit  meas¬ 
ures.  Direct  controls  repress  or  p>ost- 
pone  the  bad  effects  of  inflation;  they 
don’t  control  it.” 

No  matter  how  much  the  publicity 
spotlight  plays  upon  price  and  wage 
controls,  Trieber  said,  it  is  important 
that  business  men  should  understand, 
and  help  the  public  to  understand, 
anti-inflation  measures  that  go  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter.  The  first  step  to 
prevent  money  inflation  is  to  reduce 
government  borrowing  to  a  minimum. 
That  is  why  it  is  imperative  to  cut  all 
non-defense  exp>enditures  to  the  bone. 
Second  step  is  pay-as-you-go  taxation. 
This  means  that  the  nation  must  be 
far-sighted  and  self-disciplined  enough 
to  want  steep  increases  in  income  taxes. 
Trieber  believed  that  further  excise 
taxes  are  necessary  and  foresaw  that  a 
general  sales  tax  would  have  to  come. 
Should  the  mobilization  become  all- 
out  war,  said  Trieber,  pay-as-you-go 
taxation  would  become  impossible.  In 
that  case,  the  Treasury  should  borrow 


Th«  Individual's  Job.  Said  Dr.  Valen¬ 
tine:  “No  agency  of  government,  how¬ 
ever  buttressed  by  law  or  presidential 
authority,  can  succeed  in  its  appointed 
task  without  the  constant  and  sincere 
help  of  most  Americans  most  of  the 
time.  This  calls  for  a  degree  of  self- 
restraint  to  which  we  Americans  are 
not  accustomed.  It  means  that  every 
sp>ecial  interest  must,  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing,  be  subordinated  to  the  common 
interest.  It  means  that  any  wage  earn¬ 
er  or  farmer  or  small  business  man  or 
capitalist  who  tries  to  wring  from  this 
tense  economy  special  advantages  per¬ 
haps  justified  in  peacetime,  must  be 
curbed  and  corrected  primarily  by  the 
disapproval  of  his  fellow  citizens.” 

Along  with  many  other  speakers, 
he  reminded  retailers  that  price  and 
wage  controls  do  not  increase  the 
supply  of  goods  nor  reduce  the  de¬ 
mand  for  them.  “Such  fundamental 
'  attacks  on  inflation,”  he  said,  “come 
through  controls  of  credit,  increased 
taxes,  increased  production  by  greater 
efficiency  or  longer  hours,  and  in  other 
ways  .  .  .  Much  lies  with  Congress. 
There  must  be  a  drastic  increase  in 
taxes  affecting  everyone,  and  taxes 
until  they  hurt.  There  is  also  need  to 
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Pleased  with  men’s  wear  prospects  for  *51: 
Harry  Riemer,  Daily  News  Record;  Wal¬ 
ter  R.  Granger,  Woodward  ix  Lothrop, 
chairman  of  the  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear 
Group  and  Harry  Doniger,  McGregor 
Sportswear. 


Spring  breezes  in  with  the  Merchandising 
Division’s  Fabric  Fashion  Show. 


Prices  and  supplies  are  the  topic:  Stanley 
Phillips,  Cannon  Mills;  Col.  Charles  John¬ 
son,  Botany  Mills;  Jackson  Spears,  Mallin- 
son  Corp.;  Vale  Freeland,  Westinghouse, 
and  Merchandising  Division  chairman 
Edward  J.  Brown. 
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McNair,  be  very  desirable  if  retail  sales 

years  immediately  ahead.”  There  is 
one  spending  control  device  which  re¬ 
tailing'  could  use  effectively.  This  is 
the  encouragement  of  personal  saving. 

Selling  Savings.  “Department  stores,” 
said  McNair,  “did  an  excellent  job  in 
World  War  II  in  helping  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  Treasury’s  bond  selling  pro¬ 
gram,  and  it  is  my  earnest  advice  that 
similar  activities  should  be  planned  in 
the  immediate  future.  In  the  years 
ahead  the  Treasury  has  large  maturi¬ 
ties  of  the  bonds  sold  during  World 
War  II.  It  is  highly  important  to  the 
economy  as  a  whole  that  the  holders 
of  these  bonds  should  be  persuaded 
to  exchange  them  for  new  government 
issues.  As  soon  as  the  government's 
program  for  handling  these  maturities 
is  clear,  I  strongly  urge  department 
stores  to  devote  some  part  of  their 
advertising  space  to  explaining  the  re¬ 
funding  program  and  urging  bond¬ 
holders  to  exchange  their  maturing 
bonds  for  the  new  issues.”  At  the 
same  time,  he  emphasized,  it  is  vital 
that  the  government  offer  more  incen¬ 
tive  to  the  purchase  of  government 
bonds— a  higher  rate  of  return  or  some 
guarantee  of  purchasing  power  parity. 

Finding  Capital.  High  on  the  list  of 
retail  problems  today  is  that  of  work¬ 
ing  capital.  During  the  past  year, 
McNair  said,  the  widespread  expan¬ 
sion  of  store  building,  the  rise  in  in¬ 
ventories  and  the  growth  of  receivables 
have  substantially  lowered  the  liquidi¬ 


ty  of  working  capital.  Increases  in  cor¬ 
poration  taxes  and  the  excess  profits 
tax  will  be  a  further  drain.  The  situ¬ 
ation,  he  said,  prompts  renewed  con¬ 
sideration  of  LIFO  particularly  from 
the  angle  of  the  excess  profits  tax. 

Spring  Forecast.  Shortages  of  hard 
goods  will  not  be  a  critical  factor  in 
department  store  sales  during  the  first 
half  of  the  year,  McNair  predicted. 
At  about  the  same  time  that  supplies 
begin  to  diminish,  demand  will  be 
modified  because  of  the  decline  in 
home  construction.  Soft  goods  supply 
and  demand  will  both  be  high,  al¬ 
though  larger  food  outlays  may  to  a 
degree  offset  purchasing  in  department 
stores. 

The  first  three  months  could  show 
a  volume  letdown,  McNair  thought, 
brought  on  by:  transitional  unem¬ 
ployment  as  industries  shift  to  war 
production;  two  income  tax  payments, 
and  debt  payment  on  consumer  obli¬ 
gations  incurred  during  and  since  last 
summer’s  buying  rush.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  revival  of  scare  buying  and 
the  growing  consumer  feeling  that  it  is 
better  to  own  goods  than  dollars  may 
keep  volume  up.  For  the  six  months, 
McNair  guessed  a  five  to  10  jier  cent 
increase  in  volume,  but  none  in  units; 
a  somewhat  higher  g^oss  margin;  a 
squeeze  on  initial  markon;  a  tempo¬ 
rary  increase  in  exfjense  per  cent  to 
sales;  and  a  net  profit  per  cent  to  sales 
somewhat  lower  than  in  Spring  1950. 

"Although  I  am  a  strong  believer  in 
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(Continued  from  page  25) 
profits,”  he  concluded,  I  am  not  wast¬ 
ing  much  anxiety  over  this  outlook. 
Much  more  important  is  the  question 
of  whether  the  economy  as  a  whole 
picks  up  a  substantially  increased 
tempo  of  production  without  setting 
off  an  uncontrolled  price  rise.” 

"Greatest  Retail  Year  Ahead."  The 

optimism  that  so  obviously  prevailed 
among  retailers  hardly  seemed  mis¬ 
placed  in  light  of  the  predictions 
handed  down  by  Charles  Broderick, 
economist  for  Lehman  Brothers.  .\t  a 
general  session  of  the  Merchandising 
Division  Broderick’s  look  into  1951 
turned  up  these  probabilities:  (1)  a 
small  decline  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
Production  Index,  but  only  “a  pale 
shadow  of  1949’s”;  (2)  the  traditional 
seasonal  increase  in  unemployment  in 
the  first  quarter  and  some  transitional 
unemployment;  (3)  prosperity  of  a 
high  order  to  soft  goods  sellers,  in  spite 
of  heavy  inventories;  (4)  favorable 
public  buying  psychology  which  will 
make  the  economy  subject  to  recurrent 
waves  of  scare  buying:  (5)  the  greatest 
retail  year  in  history  in  terms  of  total 
sales. 

Examining  the  factors  which  might 
conceivably  prevent  this  “greatest 
year,”  Broderick  saw  only  one  major 
danger,  liquidation  of  top-heavy  in¬ 
ventories  in  the  manner  of  1920  and 
1949.  In  minimizing  the  likelihootl  of 
this  occurring  in  1951,  Broderick 


/~WNCE  again,  as  it  did  in  the  last 
war  and  |K>st»var  period,  necessity 
is  about  to  force  strongly  u{K)n  our 
attention  the  importance  of  coopera¬ 
tion  and  reciprocal  aid  between  vend¬ 
ors  and  retailers.  Irwin  D.  Wolf,  vice 
president  of  Kaufmann’s,  making  this 
observation  at  the  general  opening  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  convention,  proposed  that 
a  code  of  retailer-vendor  practices  for 


|x>inted  out  that  even  though  durable 
goods  and  non-durables  production  is 
running  five  to  10  points  ahead  of 
consumption,  much  as  was  true  in  late 
1948,  there  is  this  important  differ¬ 
ence:  at  the  present  time  there  is  no 
long  period  of  buildup  and  “the 
patient  is  in  a  relatively  healthy  con¬ 
dition.” 

Projecting  the  inventory  comparison 
further,  Broderick  said  that  today 
there  is  on  hand  1.4  months  supply  of 
soft  goods  and  1.5  months  in  hard 
goods.  Again  as  in  1948,  there  is  no 
question  of  availability,  he  admitted, 
but  did  point  to  several  important  fav¬ 
orable  differences.  In  late  '48  he  re¬ 
minded,  everyone  feared  a  depression, 
a  mass  feeling  that  has  no  parallel  to¬ 
day.  And,  he  pointed  out,  retailers  are 
obsessed  with  fear  of  future  shortage, 
and,  w'hile  there  might  be  a  fractional 
decline  in  production,  it  would  not  go 
beyond  the  |K>int  of  bringing  inventor¬ 
ies  into  line  with  sales,  .\gain  in  hard 
goods,  Broderick  said,  the  inventory 
picture  conjures  up  no  scares.  Metal 
shortages  would  soon  bring  inventories 
well  into  line  in  that  field,  according 
to  the  economist. 

.\s  far  as  an  interim  depression  in 
the  changeover  to  a  defense  economy  is 
concerned,  Broderick  found  fears  on 
this  count  groundless.  The  theory  ex¬ 
ists,  he  said,  that  Washington  is  not 
going  to  spend  money  fast  enough. 
“We  should,”  he  deadpanned,  “have 
every  confidence  in  them.” 


the  emergency  period  be  drawn  up, 
not  only  to  guide  buying  and  selling 
on  a  voluntary  basis  but  also  to  guide 
government  regulations  which  offset 
trade  practices. 

The  present  situation  offers  ample 
opportunity,  said  the  chairman  of 
NRDGA’s  Vendor  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee,  to  test  just  how  much  improve¬ 
ment  had  been  effected  in  vendor  rela- 


.4f  the  top  of  the  page,  Fred  Bresee, 
chairman  of  the  Smaller  Stores  Division, 
talks  about  spring  buying  with  Archie 
Kottler  of  Independent  Retailers  Syndi¬ 
cate.  .  .  .  Gordon  Dakins,  NRDGA’s 
general  manager,  in  an  interval  between 
board  meetings.  .  .  .  Before  a  Credit 
Management  Division  session,  Milton 


Rose  (right)  of  the  Peerless  Co.  shows  his 
Project-a-Sort  to  Walter  E.  Baab,  Stem 
Bros.,  Willard  P.  Norwood  and  Warren 
Tydings  of  The  Hecht  Co.,  William  W. 
Everett,  Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Carrie 
Thompson,  Gilmore  Bros.  . .  .  Alan  Wells 
of  Kaufmann’s  introduces  Schunemann’s 
Perry  Dotson  at  a  sales  promotion  session. 
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tions  in  the  past  10  years.  If  retailers 
have  learned  anything  useful,  they 
will  not  now;  pyramid  orders;  plead 
for  shipments  over  reasonable  allot¬ 
ments;  or  cultivate  new  resources  by 
giving  unreasonable  advertising  con¬ 
cessions.  Vendors,  if  they  too  are  sin¬ 
cere  in  their  aims  to  serve  the  public 
interest  and  preserve  good  relations 
with  retailers,  will  maintain  tradition¬ 
al  assortments  of  items,  price  levels 
and  sizes;  allot  fairly,  and  refrain 
from  demanding  wasteful  advertising 
concessions. 

“I  suggest,”  concluded  Wolf,  “that 
a  sort  of  .Marquis  of  Queensbury  set 
of  rules  be  set  up  immediately  for 
settling  honorably,  amicably  and  effi¬ 
ciently  any  disputes  between  vendors 
and  retailers.  1  propose  further  that 
Government  regulatory  offices  be  ad¬ 
vised  of  such  a  program  between  ven¬ 
dors  and  retailers  and  invited  to  con¬ 
sider  its  conditions  and  practices,  since 
Government  in  wartime  assumes  the 
part  of  the  greatest  middleman  of  all. 
By  control  of  the  end-use  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials— and  by  inventory  and  other 
controls— it  decides,  in  effect,  which  re¬ 
tailers  and  which  consumers  get  what 
merchandise.  Furthermore,  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  success  of  any  type  of  con¬ 
trols  that  they  be  planned  by  experi¬ 
enced  and  practical  men.  Discounts  or 
historic  margins  are  not  to  be  promul¬ 
gated  out  of  existence.  Regulations 
governing  allotments  can  be  intelli¬ 
gently  prepared  only  by  those  who 
have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  tradi¬ 
tional  trade  practices  and  of  demantl 
in  the  fields  to  be  affected.” 

Rules  for  Harmony.  From  another 
man  well  qualified  to  offer  advice  on 
retailer- vendor  relations  there  came  a 
plain-talk  program  for  “horsesense” 
cooperation.  William  Holmes,  presi¬ 
dent  of  James  McCreery,  who  has  been 
a  manufacturer  as  well  as  a  retailer, 
offered  the  pointed  suggestion  that  it 
is  a  good  time  for  both  parties  to  stop 
trying  to  take  each  other  “for  a  series 
of  rides,”  and  to  settle  down  to  an 
adult  approach  to  their  business  rela¬ 
tionships.  He  spoke  at  a  session  of  the 
Merchandising  Division. 

Holmes’  rulebook  contained  these 
suggestions;  (1)  Assurance  that  store- 
manufacturer  relations  be  put  in  the 
hands  of  top  management  where  clear- 


cut  policies  for  salesmen  and  buyers 
would  be  carefully  defined.  (2)  Greater 
accuracy  with  regard  to  delivery  dates, 
cpiantities  ordered,  samples  shown, 
timing  of  purchases,  gootls  delivered 
and  in  drawing  up  mutually  profitable 
promotion  plans.  (3)  Better  under¬ 
standing  of  mutual  problems.  (4) 
More  business-like  approach  to  root 
out  unfairness  and  too  great  emphasis 
on  likes  and  dislikes  where  personali¬ 
ties  are  concerned. 

(5)  Recognition  that  a  verbal  con¬ 
tract  is  as  binding  as  a  written  one.  (6) 
Free  give-and-take  exchange  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  quality,  styling,  packing 
and  selling  facts.  (7)  Recognition  by 
the  manufacturer  of  the  retailer’s  role 
in  passing  on  the  attitude  of  consum¬ 
ers.  (8)  Recognition  by  the  retailer 


The  Long  View.  By  way  of  bringing 
sharply  home  to  every  retailer  the  na¬ 
ture  of  his  personal  stake  in  prevent¬ 
ing  inflation,  Paul  Mazur  of  Lehman 
Brothers  ticked  off  certain  results 
which  are  more  lasting  than  higher 
dollar  profits; 

(I)  Shrinking  capital,  as  inventories 
and  accounts  receivable  rise  danger¬ 
ously.  (2)  Inevitable  controls  and  regi¬ 
mentation.  Regimentation  is  hard  to 
lose.  (3)  Diversion  of  goods  to  black 
markets.  (4)  With  black  markets,  an 
avoidance  of  taxation  resulting  in 
greater  taxes  on  legitimate  enterprise. 

The  retailer’s  percentage-thinking, 
continued  Mazur,  inflates  inflation 
and  then  deflates  deflation— for  defla¬ 
tion  comes;  and  there  again  the  retail¬ 
er  faces  an  assortment  of  datigers,  com¬ 
pounded  by  the  relative  inflexibility  of 
his  operating  costs. 

“We  hope,”  Mazur  said,  “that  the 
world  of  tomorrow  will  allow  our 
economy  to  concern  itself  with  pro¬ 
ducing  gootls  and  services  not  for  bet¬ 
ter  killing  but  for  better  living.  .  .  . 
If  and  when  a  peacetime  phase  returns 
to  our  economy,  there  can  be  no  ex¬ 
pectation  of  a  subsidy  for  the  rest  of 
the  world  indefinitely,  or  that  the 
economy  will  spend,  in  terms  of  to¬ 
day’s  dollars,  $50  to  SI 00  billion  annu¬ 
ally  for  armament.  .  .  .  When  these 
factors  of  demand  upon  our  produc¬ 
tive  manpower  and  mechanism  de- 


that  the  manufacturer  is  closer  to  the 
problems  of  production.  (9)  Recogni¬ 
tion  by  the  retailer  of  his  obligation  to 
place  a  portion  of  his  orders  early  in 
order  to  give  the  manufacturer  knowl¬ 
edge  of  consumer  requirements.  (10) 
Delivery  to  the  retailer  of  merchandise 
in  time  for  his  best  selling  season.  (11) 
.\n  attempt  on  both  sides  to  keep  an 
ojjen  mind,  to  give  credit  where  due, 
and  not  to  take  advantage  of  some  lack 
of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  other. 

In  addition  to  these  jx)ints,  Mc- 
Creery’’s  head  took  time  to  remind  his 
fellow  retailers  of  their  obligation  to 
avoid  abuse  of  the  reorder  system.  It 
is,  he  said,  the  life’s  blood  of  retailing 
and  must  be  maintained  to  the  best  of 
each  retailer’s  ability,  not  dissipated  by 
costly  “sjjecial  order”  buying. 


crease,  the  employment  that  was  based 
upon  them  must  of  course  depend 
upon  increased  production  of  jieace 
products.  .  .  .  That  means  that  Ameri¬ 
ca  must  increase  its  standard  of  living. 

.  .  .  Being  at  the  frontier  between  pro¬ 
duction  and  consumption,  the  retailer 
should  react  cjuickly  and  positively  to 
every  force  and  factor  that  influences 
favorably  or  unfavorably  the  people’s 
standard  of  living.  Retailers,  through 
agencies  like  NRDGA,  should  contin¬ 
uously  analyze  and  interpret  acts  and 
suggestions  from  various  segments  of 
the  economy  in  relation  to  their  effect 
on  the  standard  of  living.” 

.As  their  own  contribution  to  an  im¬ 
proved  standard  of  living,  retailers, 
■Mazur  said,  should  work  to  produce 
better  values— through  more  efficient 
operation,  better  design,  better  assort¬ 
ments;  should  improve  selling  by  bet¬ 
ter  presentation,  packaging,  display, 
advertising,  use  information,  shopping 
convenience,  and  credit.  Installment 
credit  as  a  means  of  increasing  the 
velocity  of  sp>ending  “is  only  beginning 
to  be  understood,”  Mazur  concluded. 

Color  TV.  Much  of  the  heat  was  off  in 
the  controversy  over  color  television 
because  of  restrictions  on  metals  and 
continuing  court  action,  but  Frank 
Stanton  of  CBS  and  Robert  Seidel  of 
RCA  were  not  relaxing  their  efforts  to 
alert  retailers  to  the  potentialities  and 


problems  of  this  new  medium.  This 
too  is  a  long-view  merchandising  op 
portunity. 

While  mentioning  that  it  would  of 
course  mean  a  brand  new  market  of 
substantial  sales  volume,  Stanton  went 
quickly  to  two  other  avenues  that  lend 
themselves  to  more  immediate  explo¬ 
ration  by  retailers.  In  advertising, 
Stanton  said,  color  TV  “offers  a  new 
strong  arm.”  It  can,  he  predicted,  “be- 
rome  the  most  vivid  and  truthful  na- 
iional  color  catalogue”  where  the 
tools  and  accomplishments  of  the 
world’s  best  standard  of  living  can  be 
demonstrated  accurately.  Further,  said 
Stanton,  it  can  lift  the  whole  standard 
of  advertising  onto  a  permanently 
higher  plane  of  honest  description  to 
the  customer. 

To  prove  his  point  that  the  public 
and  advertisers  need  no  prods  to  take 
color  television  as  their  own,  Stanton 
offered  the  evidence  of  trends  in  news¬ 
papers,  magazines  and  movies.  In  all 
three  of  these  media,  use  of  color  is  on 
a  steady  upswing. 

On  one  point  alone,  Seidel  agreed 
with  Stanton.  “All  of  us  want  color 
television,”  Seidel  said,  “but  for  a  long 


impending  manpower  shortage 
and  the  ways  in  which  retailers  can 
meet  its  challenge  without  impeding 
the  defense  effort  were  subjects  that 
got  keen  attention  from  SRO  audi-- 
ences  at  sessions  of  the  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Personnel  Groups. 

Urging  retailers  to  run  their  stores 
and  their  lives  with  the  needs  of  their 
country  in  mind,  George  W.  Taylor, 
of  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and 
Commerce,  said:  “Democracy  is  on 
trial  in  its  three  battles:  defending 
ourselves  from  enemies  abroad,  de¬ 
fending  the  dollar,  and  defending  our¬ 
selves  from  enemies  within.” 

Freedom  Means  Self*Regulation.  The 

battle  to  defend  the  dollar  can  be  lost, 
he  warned,  if  business  men  seek  loop 
holes  in  wage  stabilization  regulations 
when  they  come.  General  wage  con¬ 
trols  are  essential,  Taylor  maintained, 
since  a  free  country  must  depend  up>on 
wage  differentials  to  lead  labor  into 
needed  activities;  with  selective  con- 


time  to  come,  black  and  white  televis¬ 
ion  must  remain  the  backbone  of  the 
industry.” 

Gist  of  Seidel’s  argument  was  that 
“you  can’t  put  science  on  a  time  sched¬ 
ule”  simply  because  “we  want  color 
television  so  badly  that  we  can  taste 
it.” 

Compatibility,  he  said,  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  requirement  of  any  good  color 
system,  to  save  the  consumer  from  “a 
billion  dollars  of  unwarranted  ex¬ 
pense.”  He  reiterated  RCA’s  standing 
plea  that  the  choice  of  color  systems  be 
made  by  the  public;  that  RCA’s  tri¬ 
color  tube  system  be  offered  alongside 
the  CBS  system. 

But  anyway,  Seidel  pointed  out,  a 
discussion  of  color  is  “purely  academ¬ 
ic”  under  today’s  conditions;  color  will 
have  to  play  a  waiting  role  while  the 
industry  is  at  the  government’s  service. 

Departmental  Merchandising.  Short¬ 
er-term  supply  and  merchandising 
prospects  were  covered  in  six  other 
sessions  of  the  Merchandising  Division, 
which  are  reported  in  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division  Monthly,  starting  on 
page  46  of  this  issue. 


trols,  a  confetti  plant  could  outbid  a 
steel  plant  for  workers. 

Devices  to  avoid  the  effects  of  wage 
stabilization  are  numerous,  he  admit¬ 
ted,  recalling  to  his  audience  familiar 
examples  from  World  War  II,  when 
“everyone  was  an  assistant  vice  presi¬ 
dent  instead  of  a  buyer,”  and  only 
eight  common  laborers  could  be  found 
in  a  plant  employing  40,000. 

Getting  workers  to  move  to  more 
essential  industries  will  involve  many 
problems,  and  Taylor  urged  retailers 
to  give  them  thought  now.  Workers, 
for  example,  may  claim  vested  rights 
in  a  firm’s  pension  plan  when  they 
leave.  Or,  if  they  are  laid  off  by  a  non- 
essential  industry,  their  demands  for 
dismissal  pay  will  be  heavy. 

A  further  problem  in  wage  stabiliza¬ 
tion  is  the  “escalator  clause”— the  la¬ 
bor  contract  that  is  tied  to  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing,  and  parity  prices  for  the  farmer. 
These  arrangements  cannot  be  thrown 
out  summarily,  but  neither  can  they 
be  continued  for  the  duration  of  the 


emergency— 10  or  12  years,  pierhaps— if 
inflation  is  to  be  controlled. 

Complex  as  the  situation  is,  Taylor 
deplored  the  talk  of  needing  a  “czar” 
to  direct  it.  “We  have  great  powers  in 
our  democratic  method  that  we  can 
mobilize,”  he  maintained.  “We  can 
defend  our  freedom  with  freedom.” 
The  retailer’s  part,  he  said,  is  to  be  less 
provincial  in  his  operation,  and  to 
realize  that  he  has  a  part  in  “this  social 
undertaking  of  defense.” 

Stores,  however,  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  not  being  directly  in  the 
war  effort.  Weston  P.  Figgins,  person¬ 
nel  relations  manager  for  Woodward  & 
Lothrop,  Washington,  suggested  ap¬ 
pealing  to  people  who  would  not  ordi¬ 
narily  take  a  job,  and  showing  that 
they  free  others  with  needed  war  skills 
for  jobs  in  plants. 

Retail  Manpower  Prospects.  With 
manpower  one  of  the  most  critical 
problems  to  be  faced  in  the  months 
and  years  ahead,  there  was  keen  inter¬ 
est  in  an  appraisal  of  the  situation  by 
E.  L.  Keenan,  deputy  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  and 
there  was  lively  participation  in  a  pan¬ 
el  discussion  that  followed  it  on  how 
to  get  and  hold  employees.  George  A. 
Palmer,  Jr.,  personnel  director  of  the 
Joseph  Horne  Company,  was  chair¬ 
man. 

“Manpower,”  said  Keenan,  “will  be 
the  ultimate  limiting  p>ower  in  our 
mobilization  effort.  We  may  be  out¬ 
numbered  on  the  manpower  front,  but 
we  can  make  the  best  use  of  what  we 
have.”  To  do  this,  he  urged  that  there 
be  no  labor  hoarding;  instead,  he  rec¬ 
ommended  complete  inventories  of 
existing  workforces,  and  full  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  local  labor  supply.  Efforts 
to  reduce  turnover  are  essential,  as  are 
programs  to  prepare  employees  for 
jobs  ahead.  “Personnel  administra¬ 
tion  is  vitally  imjKjrtant  and  will  be¬ 
come  even  more  so.  Employers  should 
place  respionsibility  for  solution  of 
manpower  problems  on  a  high  policy 
level  in  their  own  organizations.” 

Since  the  armed  forces  and  the  grow¬ 
ing  needs  of  defense  industries  will  ab¬ 
sorb  an  increasing  piortion  of  the  labor 
force,  Keenan  urged  utilization  of 
workers  now  outside  the  labor  force- 
new  workers,  workers  who  have  re- 
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Melville  Smiley,  f>ersonnel  director 
of  LaSalle  &  Koch  Co.,  Toledo,  urged 
cooperation  and  support  of  distribu¬ 
tive  education  programs,  and  said  they 
had  been  a  godsend  in  his  city.  A 
further  testimonial  was  offered  by  a 
Washington,  D.  C.  store,  where  the 
Christmas  rush  had  been  handled  by 
students’  mothers,  working  mornings; 
the  students  in  the  afternoons;  and 
their  fathers  at  night. 

The  handicapf>ed  were  suggested  as 
a  source  worth  tapping  for  cashiers, 
porters,  packers.  William  B.  Jones, 

{personnel  director  of  the  G.  M.  McKel- 
vey  Company,  Youngstown,  spoke 
highly  of  their  work. 

Other  sources  recommended  by  pan¬ 
el  and  audiences  included:  present  and 
former  employees,  traveling  salesmen 
(who  are  usually  home  weekends  and 
before  Christmas),  college  boys  for 
night  warehouse  and  stock  work;  resi¬ 
dents  of  outlying  areas;  organizations 
of  minority  groups;  municipal  and  in¬ 
dustrial  employees,  to  work  on  days 
off;  Army  and  Navy  wives  and  daught¬ 
ers. 

People  who  would  not  ordinarily 
work,  discussion  brought  out,  may  be 
timid  about  coming  down  to  the  store 
to  inquire.  They  need  a  friendly  per¬ 
son  to  tell  them  about  it— another  em¬ 
ployee,  or  a  store  representative  spieak- 
ing  from  a  trailer  or  before  a  women’s 
group  in  their  home  neighborhood. 

Television  as  a  medium  for  recruit¬ 
ing  was  looked  upon  with  mixed  feel¬ 
ings;  many  reported  poor  results,  but 
one  store  described  a  series  of  pro¬ 
grams  that  had  produced  excellent  re¬ 
sults.  The  series  included  an  interview 
with  a  contingent,  a  talk  with  a  part- 
time  employee,  a  talk  on  benefits  etc. 

There  was  mixed  reaction,  too,  to 
the  idea  of  giving  a  bonus  to  an  em¬ 
ployee  who  brings  a  new  worker;  cases 
of  cheating  have  been  found.  A  card 
of  introduction,  however,  was  liked. 

Also  well  regarded  were  ads  in  the 
store’s  windows;  ads  in  elevators;  an  ad  benefits  offered,  and  let  people  see  that 

within  the  store’s  merchandise  ad.  a  promotion  from  within  f>olicy  is  fol- 

Recruiting  is  only  part  of  the  prob-  lowed.  Miss  Higgins  advised.  Mr. 

lem,  however.  There  is  also  the  need  Smiley,  however,  warned  against  going 

for  maintaining  a  proper  climate  for  overboard  on  promotions,  and  raising 

happy,  efficient  work,  if  employees  are  an  artificial  structure  that  would  cause 

to  be  kept.  trouble  when  qualified  executives  re¬ 

turned  from  the  armed  services. 

Keeping  the  Recruits.  To  do  this.  The  need  for  a  person  to  be  resfK>n- 
stores  should  stress  health  and  other  sible  for  the  newcomer  after  she  has 


tired,  minority  groups,  and  the  handi¬ 
capped.  Personnel  policies  which  pre¬ 
vent  effective  use  of  all  workers  should 
be  changed,  he  pointed  out,  and  held 
up  as  an  example  of  short-sighted  plan¬ 
ning  the  policy  of  some  employers  of 
refusing  to  hire  young  men  who  are 
eligible  for  military  service.  “The  em¬ 
ployer  who  takes  on  the  usual  number 
of  young  men,  even  though  he  recog¬ 
nizes  they  may  later  be  inducted  into 
the  armed  forces,  will  have  young  serv¬ 
ice  men  return  to  his  employ  at  the 
end  of  their  military  service.  Young 
men,  well  trained,  with  a  military 
background,  are  a  valuable  addition  to 
any  work  force.” 

Full  utilization  of  the  labor  supply, 
Keenan  explained,  means  also  that 
each  individual  serves  in  the  capacity 
in  which  he  can  make  the  maximum 
contribution;  that  all  employers  uti¬ 
lize  each  one’s  abilities  to  the  utmost; 
that  the  will  of  all  Americans  be  en¬ 
listed  toward  the  successful  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  government’s  man¬ 
power  program.  To  the  employer,  in¬ 
tensive  recruitment  and  increased  pro¬ 
ductivity  will  be  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance. 


Recruiting  Problems.  Leading  off  the 
discussion  that  followed,  Dorothea 
Higgins,  personnel  director  of  the 
Wm.  Hengerer  Co.,  Buffalo,  said  the 
heart  of  the  problem  is  to  build  the 
individual’s  interest  in  the  company  to 
the  point  where  he  or  she  is  willing  to 
come  there  to  work— and  to  stay. 
People  must  be  handled  with  friendli¬ 
ness,  and  with  enough  imagination  to 
see  how  each  one  can  be  used. 

The  task  of' personnel  f>eople  now, 
said  Barbara  A.  Lincoln,  personnel  di¬ 
rector  of  Sage-Alien  &  Co.,  Inc.,  of 
Hartford,  is  to  sell  their  stores  prompt¬ 
ly  the  idea  of  hiring  the  two-shift  help 
that  can  be  provided  by  students  and 
housewives.  Prompt  acceptance  of  the 
idea  will  make  it  possible  to  obtain  the 
best  of  such  workers  as  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  the  long  pull. 

A  valuable  source  is  the  State  em¬ 
ployment  office.  Faye  Stuart,  person¬ 
nel  director  of  R.  E.  Cox  &  Company, 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  recommended  sub¬ 
mitting  to  these  offices  job  specifica¬ 
tions  for  such  jobs  as  cashiering,  in¬ 
stead  of  making  a  separate  request 
eacli  time. 


At  top,  some  of  the  speakers  at  controllers’ 
meetings  which  covered  LIFO,  tax  prob¬ 
lems,  research  and  budgeting:  E.  C. 
Stephenson,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Controller^  Congress;  Harry 
G.  Waltner,  Jr.,  Standard  Oil  Co.;  Martin 
R.  Gainsbrugh,  National  Industrial  Con¬ 
ference  Board;  Dr.  Charles  M.  Edwards, 
Jr.,  New  York  University,  and  H.  /. 
Kleinhaus. 

In  the  lower  cut,  at  a  sales  promotion 
session,  Joseph  Purcell  presented  the  An¬ 
niversary  Girls  who  helped  make  a  big 
sales  evertt  at  Fowler,  Dick  &  Walker. 
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left  the  Training  Department  was  em¬ 
phasized  by  several  speakers— among 
them,  a  distributive  education  sup>er- 
visor  who  told  how  her  students  did 
not  understand  their  payroll  deduc¬ 
tions,  but  had  no  one  to  ask  until  they 
returned  to  school.  The  sponsor  sys¬ 
tem  was  recommended  strongly  by  Mr. 
Smiley,  particularly  at  a  time  when 
many  who  have  never  worked  before 
will  be  employed. 

The  need  for  “affectionate  leader¬ 
ship”  was  stressed  by  Mr.  Palmer.  Miss 
Lincoln  suggested  that  if  sup>ervisors 
understood  that  people  w'ant  to  be 
treated  as  individuals,  nine  out  of  ten 
grievances  would  not  occur. 
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adopting  a  grievance  procedure  if  a 
store  is  substandard  in  employment 
conditions.  Mr.  Doolan  advised  stores 
first  to  correct  conditions  they  know  to 
be  wrong,  and  then  set  up  a  system  to 
detect  further  grievances;  if  not,  the 
employees  will.  “Our  work  force  wants 
to  be  with  us,”  he  said,  “and  one  vital 
ingredient  of  tapping  their  coopera¬ 
tion  is  to  give  them  the  opportunity 
to  be  heard.” 


Dealing  with  Unions.  Putting  one’s 
house  in  order  was  also  urged  by  Bur¬ 
ton  A.  Zorn,  New  York  attorney,  ad¬ 
dressing  the  Employee  Relations  ses¬ 
sion  on  what  stores  may  legally  do  in 
connection  with  unions.  Unionization 
thrives  on  employment  situations  that 
are  not  competitive,  on  internal  favor¬ 
itism,  on  layoffs  handled  so  that  they 
look  like  discrimination,  on  execu¬ 
tives  who  don’t  know  how  to  handle 
fieople. 

Should  a  union  drive  develop,  the 
store  has  the  right  to  demand  an  elec¬ 
tion,  and  can  use  the  intervening  time 
to  discuss  the  issues  with  its  employees. 
One  hazard  here  is  that  the  union  may 
set  up  a  picket  line,  which  teamsters  in 
particular  may  refuse  to  cross.  Another 
hazard  is  that  the  store’s  statements 
may  appear  to  be  threats  of  reprisal  or 
promises  of  benefits,  either  of  which  is 
a  violation  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 
Legal  advice  before  making  any  state¬ 
ments  can  avoid  trouble. 


Grievanca  Procedures.  Grievances, 
however,  are  bound  to  arise  under  al¬ 
most  any  management.  Thus  a  talk  on 
how  to  handle  them,  by  Robert  J. 
Doolan,  employee  relations  advisor 
and  assistant  director  of  personnel  for 
the  Allied  Stores  Corp.,  got  thoughtful 
attention  at  an  Employee  Relations 
session  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Donald  A.  Fowler,  general  manager  of 
Porteous,  Mitchell  &  Braun  Company, 
Portland,  Maine. 

Every  non-union  store,  said  Mr. 
Doolan,  should  have  a  clearly  estab¬ 
lished  method  for  the  detection  and 
handling  of  grievances;  the  biggest 
single  attraction  of  a  union  is  the  as¬ 
surance  of  a  grievance  handling  system 
the  employer  must  resjject.  Even  in  a 
unionized  store,  however,  there  are 
many  areas  not  covered  by  the  con¬ 
tract. 

A  grievance  procedure,  said  Doolan, 
need  not  be  formalized;  if  all  super¬ 
visory  and  executive  personnel  have 
been  trained  in  human  relations, 
stores  can  let  well  enough  alone.  And 
the  informality  and  time-saving  of  an 
open  door  policy,  particularly  in  smal¬ 
ler  stores,  has  much  to  recommend  it. 

Most  grievances  are  minor— but  not 
to  the  employee  affected.  They  should 
be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  employee 
wherever  possible.  Grievance  proced¬ 
ure  should  be  regarded  as  two-way  ed¬ 
ucation:  informing  the  staff  of  the 
store’s  fiersonnel  policies,  and  provid¬ 
ing  a  ladder  for  ideas  and  gripes  to 
move  upward.  The  procedure  should 
be  definite,  simple,  prompt,  and  tail¬ 
ored  to  fit  the  store;  it  should  lead  to 
arbitration  only  as  a  last  resort. 


EMPLOYEE  TRAINING 

I^OUR  sessions  of  the  Personnel 
Group  were  devoted  to  training,  a 
responsibility  which  easily  doubles  in 
importance  as  the  supply  of  manpower 
available  to  stores  diminishes.  One  of 
the  meetings  was  held  in  cooperation 
with  the  Sales  Promotion  Division; 
another  was  devoted  to  the  stepped-up 
role  of  Distributive  Education  training 
during  the  emergency.  Methods  of  im¬ 
proving  training  as  such  were  much 
discussed;  a  broader  attack  on  the 
problem  was  made  by  Dr.  James  L. 
McEw-en  of  New  York  University. 

The  refinement  of  selection  proced¬ 
ures,  Dr.  McEwen  said,  will  have  to 
wait  upon  more  favorable  conditions; 
most  impiortant  is  a  re-deployment  of 
the  sales  force  to  make  maximum  use 
of  its  “sales-ability.”  Merchandise,  he 


In  the  top  photograph,  William  Holmes, 
president  of  James  McCreery  &  Co., 
speaks  on  vendor  relations.  Others  at  this 
Merchandising  Division  session:  Frank 
Stanton  of  CBS,  Edxuard  J.  Broom,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Division,  Robert  A.  Seidel  of 
RCA,  and  Charles  Broderick  of  Lehman 
Bros.  .  .  .  Robert  Montgomery  weu  the 
featured  speaker  at  the  banquet  which 
closed  the  convention.  ...  At  the  Store 
Management  Division  session  on  technical 
problems:  Walter  Sondheim,  Jr.,  of  Hochs- 
child  Kohn;  Victor  Gruen,  Gruen  and 
Krummeck;  Eugene  H.  Wabler,  of  Rike- 
Kumler  and  Mrs.  Anne  Warwick  Haynes 
of  the  D.  H.  Holmes  Co. 
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said,  should  be  divided  into  that  which 
needs  sales  ability  and  that  which 
doesn’t  and  salespeople  allocated  ac¬ 
cordingly:  “This  involves  a  systematic 
study  of  our  selling  departments,  item 
by  item,  to  determine  which  items  de¬ 
mand  real  selling  effort,  and  giving 
those  items  the  sales  ability  they  need.” 

Instead  of  wasting  salespeople’s  po¬ 
tential  ability  in  greeting  cards,  soaps 
and  sundries,  etc.,  it  should  be  recog¬ 
nized  that  with  the  installation  of  gocxl 
visual  merchandising,  these  depart¬ 
ments  can  be  serviced  by  order-takers. 

.\fter  evaluating  and  allocating  sales- 
jjeople,  he  continued,  the  next' step  is 
to  “liberate”  them.  Just  as  their  num¬ 
bers  can  be  reduced  in  the  depart¬ 
ments  with  low  selling  requirements, 
so  their  effectiveness  can  be  increased 
in  the  departments  that  demand  abil¬ 
ity— again,  by  full  use  of  the  visual 
merchandising  aid. 

“Get  the  merchandise  and  the  cus¬ 
tomer  to  do  as  much  of  the  work  as 
they  can,”  he  said,  “empty  the  drawers; 
take  off  the  boxes  and  wrapping;  take 
down  the  doors;  open  up  the  counters; 
set  up  assortment  displays;  put  up 
signs  and  labels;  put  on  prices,  and  list 
the  construction  and  selling  p>oints  of 
every  item.  There  isn’t  a  single  depart¬ 
ment  which  couldn’t  make  use  of  these 
principles,  which  will  assist  the  sales¬ 
men  and  thus  liberate  them  for  the 
more  important  function  of  selling.” 

Increasing  the  potential  effectiveness 
of  the  salesp>erson,  McEwen  pointed 
out,  automatically  improves  his  moti¬ 
vation,  for  his  compensation  prospects 
are  better. 

After  these  steps  have  been  taken 
training  can  turn  to  its  proper  job  of 
improving  sales  performance,  and  Mc¬ 
Ewen  summed  up  the  job  as  giving 
salespeople  over-all  objective  and  the 
tools  to  reach  the  objective.  He  de¬ 
fined  the  objective:  “to  build  value,  or 
what  the  customer  gets,  until  it  is  big¬ 
ger  in  her  mind  than  price,  which  is 
what  she  gives."  He  develof)ed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  sales  situation  examples  on  this 
theme.  The  salesman  goes  part  of  the 
way  in  building  value  when  he  de¬ 
scribes  a  merchandise  feature:  “This 
tie  is  a  five-fold  foulard  construction.” 
But  to  complete  the  value  approach 
he  must  tell  what  it  will  do  for  the 
customer:  “Because  this  tie  is  five-fold 
it  will  keep  its  shape  always.” 


From  the  top  doom:  George  Hansen  and 
Wade  McCargo  congratulate  each  other 
on  their  respective  elections  as  NRDGA 
president  and  executive  committee  chair¬ 
man.  .  .  .  Henry  Callahan  of  Lord  & 
Taylor’s  demonstrates  the  technique  of 
fashion  promotion  at  a  Visual  Merchan¬ 
dising  Group  session.  .  .  .  Arui,  to  show 
fust  how  relaxed  you  can  get  on  a  speak¬ 
er's  platform,  the  bottom  photo  pre¬ 
sents:  Edward  Brown,  Saks-34th  Street; 
Fred  Bresee,  Bresee’s  Oneonta  Depart¬ 
ment  Store;  Walter  E.  Reitz,  The  Hecht 
Co.;  Joseph  L.  Purcell,  Fowler,  Dick  & 
Walker;  Harold  Melnicove,  The  Hecht 
Co.,  and  Bob  Powderly,  Kresge-N ewark. 


"Spiritual"  Satisfaction.  According  to 
Thomas  G.  Spates,  professor  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Administration  at  Yale,  the  only 
training  worth  doing  anything  about 
is  the  training  of  the  top  echelons  of 
management  in  their  job— which  he 
defined  as  seeing  to  it  that  people  get 
more  spiritual  satisfaction  out  of  their 
work.  Years  of  steadily  increasing  ma¬ 
terial  rewards  for  work  have  not  made 
the  American  people  any  happier,  he 
declared;  they  are,  indeed,  increasingly- 
frustrated,  and  he  said  that  they  are 
apathetic  about  defending  the  Ameri¬ 
can  way  of  doing  business  and  the 
American  system  of  government.  This 
condition  he  blamed  upon  the  failure 
of  business  leadership  to  see  that 
jx;ople  find  in  their  work  exp>eriences 
a  confirmation  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Most  of  the  audience  were  seasoned 
campaigners  in  the  battle  to  protect 
the  worker’s  personal  dignity  against 
the  increasing  mechanization  of  busi¬ 
ness.  One  of  them  said  afterwards:  “I 
don’t  think  it’s  neglect  of  the  Bill  ol 
Rights  that’s  responsible  for  mtxlern 
frustration  and  unhappiness.  I  think 
it’s  the  loss  of  the  spiritual  purpose 
which  comes  from  belief  in  every  man’s 
spiritual  destiny.  Shipping  clerks  and 
company  presidents  suffer  equally 
from  that  loss.  But  everybody  can  find 
at  least  a  degree  of  happiness— which 
is  what  I  think  Prof.  Spates  means  by 
‘spiritual  satisfaction’— in  knowing  his 
job  thoroughly,  finding  it  interesting, 
doing  it  well.  Training  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  certainly  isn’t  wasted.” 

Buyers'  Training  Job.  Merchandise  in¬ 
formation,  it  was  agreed,  is  the  most 
important  part  of  a  salesperson’s  sell¬ 
ing  equipment.  Thus  the  biggest  train¬ 
ing  job  of  all  turns  out  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  buyer.  How  he  can 
handle  it  best,  and  how  the  training 
department  can  help  him  handle  it 
was  the  subject  of  a  two-hour  dis¬ 
cussion,  led  by  John  McGrath,  man¬ 
ager  of  training,  Macy’s,  New  York. 
The  discussion  panel  consisted  of; 
Vincent  Brennan,  divisional  sujierin- 
tendent  of  selling  service.  Blooming- 
dale’s;  Lx)is  Gregory,  coordinator  of 
selling  service,  Macy’s,  New  York;  Con¬ 
rad  S.  Hooper,  employment  manager, 
B.  Altman  &  Co.;  Oscar  Karrell,  buyer, 
boys  department.  Lord  &  Taylor;  Mrs. 
Zaida  McCartney,  buyer,  draperies. 
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form  didn’t  come  back  within  that 
time,  the  merchandise  manager  was 
notiBed  and  he  followed  up  the  buyer. 


James  McCreery  &  Co.,  and  Miriam  ployee  would  get  a  look  at  the  buyer, 

Rivkin,  assistant  •  training  director,  instead  of  meeting  him  after  selling  for 

Abraham  &  Straus.  The  discussion  fol-  tw-o  weeks  in  his  department, 

lowed  presentation  of  a  skit  in  which 

a  baffled  customer  and  a  confused  sales-  Initiation.  After  the  salesperson  has 

person  demonstrated  that  the  parrot-  been  hired  and  has  completed  her  sys- 

ing  of  technical  terms  does  not  convey  tern  training,  what  arrangements  can 

any  useful  merchandise  information.  be  made  to  see  that  she  gets  a  good  in¬ 

troduction  to  the  merchandise  she  is 
Buyer's  Part  in  Hiring.  The  two  buy-  to  sell?  Mrs.  McCartney  suggested  that 

ers  on  the  panel  were  emphatic  in  the  new  people  be  sent  to  the  floor  at 

their  agreement  that  ^  merchandise  a  specified  time  during  the  week, 

training  is  their  job,  and  that  it  is  not  which  the  buyer  could  set  aside  perma- 

an  incidental  one  but  a  major  and  con-  nently  for  going  over  the  merchandise 

tinuous  responsibility.  How  can  the  with  the  newcomers.  Karrell  thought 

job  be  facilitated?  The  first  step,  said  that  initial  merchandise  training  could 


Training  Every  Day.  After  the  sales- 
p>erson  has  been  initiated  there  comes 
the  problem  of  maintaining  a  continu¬ 
ous,  active  program  of  merchandise 
training.  A  few  buyers  are  born  teach¬ 
ers,  as  well  as  enthusiasts  about  their 
merchandise.  With  them,  Vincent 
Brennan  pointed  out,  training  is  actu¬ 
ally  something  that  goes  on  in  the  de¬ 
partment  all  day  long— most  effectively 
when  the  salespeople  don’t  even  know 
it  is  happening. 

But  most  buyers,  although  they 
know'  merchandise  facts,  are  not  too 
skillful  at  teaching  salespeople  how  to 
use  them  in  selling.  They  have  a  good 
general  idea  why  one  salesperson  runs 
a  $600  book  and  another  never  goes 
over  $400,  but  they  do  not  analyze  the 
reason  and  show  the  salespeople  what 
the  difference  in  technique  is.  Many 
conscientious  buyers,  said  Mrs.  McCart¬ 
ney,  overload  the  salesperson  with  mer¬ 
chandise  facts,  and  many  conscientious 
salespeople  as  a  result  do  the  same 
thing  to  the  customer.  The  buyer,  she 
said,  should  stick  to  a  few’  vital  facts  of 
selling  importance. 

For  large  store  buyers.  Miss  Rivkin 
had  the  solution  again.  The  A.  &  S. 
system  is  to  assign  a  training  depart¬ 
ment  representative  to  each  merchan¬ 
dise  division.  She  works  out  a  training 
program  with  each  buyer,  and  follows 
up  to  keep  it  going.  “The  buyer  knows 
the  merchandise,’’  Miss  Rivkin  said, 
“and  w'e  know  the  best  technique  of 
presenting  merchandise  information 
to  salespeople.  We  can  help  the  buyer 
by  organizing  his  teaching  abilities  so 
that  he  will  not  only  give  merchandise 
facts  to  his  people  but  show  them  how 
to  use  the  facts  in  selling.’’ 

Another  member  of  the  large  store 
team.  Miss  Gregory,  suggested  that 
there  is  a  proper  division  of  resp>onsi- 
bility  here— the  buyer’s  to  provide 
merchandise  facts,  the  service  or  man¬ 
agement  supervisor’s  to  teach  "sales¬ 
people  how  to  use  the  facts. 

The  practical  solution  for  buyers 
who  may  not  have  a  corps  of  experts 
to  call  upon  for  advice  came  from  Mrs. 
McCartney:  “A  buyer,  by  being  on  the 
floor  and  waiting  on  customers  herself 
picks  up  invaluable  information  about 


Seven  sessions  of  the 
convention  were  giv¬ 
en  to  questions  of 
employee  relations, 
hiring  and  training. 
Store  Management 
and  Personnel  Groups 
met  in  joint  session 
to  hear  a  discussion 
of  retail  manpoiver 
prospects. 


Oscar  Karrell,  is  to  give  the  buyer 
some  say  in  the  selection  of  salespeople, 
for  training  starts  with  hiring.  Miss 
Gregory  agreed— she  suggested  it  would 
be  good  procedure  for  the  employment 
office  to  screen  applicants,  then  refer 
them  to  the  buyer  and  floor  supervisor 
for  interview  before  hiring.  Conrad 
Hoof>er  thought  that  in  the  present 
employment  market  it  was  unduly  op¬ 
timistic  to  hope  that  the  quality  of 
selling  might  be  improved  by  more 
rigorous  methods  of  selection.  He 
agreed,  however,  that  with  a  hiring  in¬ 
terview  the  buyer’s  responsibility  for 
the  training  of  salespeople  would  be 
established  and  accepted  at  the  start. 

A  pre-employment  interview  be¬ 
tween  salesperson  and  buyer  would  ac¬ 
complish  something  else— the  new  em- 


be  done  off  the  floor,  the  buyer  visiting 
the  training  group  and  telling  them 
about  his  department.  Detailed  train¬ 
ing  on  merchandise  could  then  be  car¬ 
ried  on  by  assistants  and  stock  heads 
after  the  employee  joins  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

Miss  Rivkin  described  a  technique 
adopted  at  Abraham*  &  Straus  last 
Christmas.  When  a  new'  salesperson 
was  sent  to  a  department  she  carried 
with  her  a  form  letter  to  be  signed  by 
the  buyer.  This  read:  “I  have  met 
Miss  So-and-So,  have  gone  over  basic 
stock  and  merchandise  information 
with  her,  and  have  shown  her  the  lay¬ 
out  of  the  department.’’  The  new’  sales¬ 
person  was  to  present  this  to  the  buyer 
and  return  it  to  the  training  depart¬ 
ment,  signed,  within  a  week.  If  the 
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(what  her  salesp)eople  are  doing  and  de¬ 
velops  a  means  of  impersonally  cor¬ 
recting  what’s  wrong  at  departmental 
t  meetings.  When  you  really  know 

1  what’s  being  done  wrong  on  the  selling 
i  floor,  you  can  boil  down  your  depart- 
]  mental  information  to  the  salient 

\  points  without  wasting  time.” 

The  same  procedure  could  well  be 
followed  by  members  of  the  training 
department,  said  R.  F.  Brewer  of  E. 

I  .M.  .Scarbrough  &  Sons,  Austin,  Texas, 
j  Regular  selling  time  on  the  floor 

would  save  them  from  the  danger  of 
being  too  academic,  and  would  im¬ 
press  the  salespeople  favorably,  mak¬ 
ing  them  more  receptive  to  teaching. 

Slogans  and  Gimmicks.  How  to  im¬ 
prove  selling  by  using  symbols  and 
slogans  as  the  medium  for  putting  over 
ideas  was  the  subject  of  a  report  by 
Georgia  F.  Wittich,  training  director 
of  Stix,  Baer  Fuller.  To  teach,  she 
said,  is  to  sell  ideas— intangibilities 
which  must  be  made  concrete.  A  sym¬ 
bol  will  often  do  the  job,  and  she 
described  in  detail  one  selling  im¬ 
provement  campaign  which  worked  at 
Stix,  Baer  because  it  aroused  imagina¬ 
tion  with  a  gimmick  and  provided  a 
symbol  which  stood  for  better  selling 
effort  throughout  the  store  for  months 
afterward.  Here  in  outline  form  is  the 
campaign; 

1.  Idea:  Better  selling  is  not  altru¬ 
ism;  it  is  a  means  of  earning  more 
money. 

2.  Slogan:  “Learn  to  Earn— It’s  More 
Power  to  you!” 

•S.  Buildup:  Teaser  campaign  pre¬ 
ceding  meeting. 

4.  Presentation:  Five  meetings  of 
entire  selling  force,  each  devoted  to 
one  “selling  power”  —  Enthusiasm, 
.\lertness.  Resourcefulness,  News  of 
Merchandise,  Service  (the  first  letters 
spell  E-A-R-N-S). 

The  symbol  to  start  with  was  a  mag¬ 
net,  a  huge  three-dimensional  back- 

idrop  for  the  meetings,  making  tangible 
the  idea  of  pulling  in  sales.  But  each 
meeting  produced  a  symbol  of  its  own 
—the  one  on  Resourcefulness,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  was  built  around  the  fable  of 
the  frog  who  churned  his  way  out  of  a 
jar  of  cream  instead  of  sinking  hope¬ 
lessly  to  the  bottom.  For  months  after¬ 
ward,  said  Miss  Wittich,  catch  phras¬ 
es  around  the  store  were:  “Are  you 

i  churning?”,  and  "How’s  your  pile  of 
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butter  today?”. 

-Resourcefulness,  introduced  with  a 
symbol,  was  made  concrete  at  the 
meeting  with  examples  of  how  to 
handle  specific  selling  situations;  and 
each  of  the  meetings  was  similarly 
handled. 

More  Gimmicks.  More  on  the  drama¬ 
tization  of  training  came  with  a  talk 
by  John  E.  Damerel,Thalhimer  Broth¬ 
ers’  director  of  personnel.  He  described 
in  detail  three  major  storewide  train¬ 
ing  campaigns,  with  specific  themes, 
each  of  which  used  a  gimmick  success¬ 
fully.  One  was  a  campaign  to  increase 
the  average  salescheck. 

The  gimmick  in  this  case  was  a 
character  called  “Mr.  .Average  Sales¬ 
check”  who  appeared  on  every  buy¬ 
er’s  desk  for  the  duration.  Its  body 
was  a  salescheck  “for  one  item  re¬ 
quested”,  the  amount  being  the  store’s 
average  salescheck  for  the  previous 
year.  Head  and  pipe-cleaner  arms  and 
legs  were  added,  and  the  whole  pasted 
on  stiff  cardboard.  “Mr.  Average  Sales- 
<heck”  also  appeared  in  human  form, 
at  meetings  and  throughout  the  store 
l>efore  opening,  carrying  sandwich 
boards  made  of  blown-up  average 
saleschecks.  After  a  2-month  buildup, 
salesp>eople  were  shopped  throughout 
the  campaign,  also  lasting  two  months. 
Each  one  who  made  an  effort  to  in¬ 
crease  the  size  of  a  transaction  was 
awarded  a  dollar  bill.  Dollar  bills 
came  in  different  color  envelopes  and 
with  a  different  message,  according  to 
whether  the  clerk  had  raised  the  sale 
by  suggesting  l)etter  quality,  special 
item,  larger  size,  related  item  or  more 
than  one  item. 

To  dramatize  a  store-wide  theme  in 
fashion  selling,  “Pin-Slirri  for  Fall”, 
symbols  made  of  grey  pajier,  two 
inches  wide  and  12  inches  long,  were 
distributed.  For  an  “Import  Week” 
promotion,  the  campaign  started  with 
fake  cables  to  each  buyer  from  the  mer¬ 
chandisers  who  had  been  abroad.  .After 
training  meetings,  salespeople  toured 
the  imjxjrt  displays  throughout  the 
store;  received  gayly  decorated  folders 
listing  all  the  imports  by  departments 
and  country  of  origin. 

These  were  major  campaigns,  in 
which  the  gimmick  was  a  small  part 
of  a  carefully  coordinated  program. 
In  other  cases,  the  gimmick  is  nearly 


the  whole  story.  For  example,  Damerel 
reported  how  salespeople  were  en¬ 
couraged  to  conserve  gift  boxes  just 
before  Easter  last  year.  Employees  as 
they  entered  the  store  were  handed  a 
green  bunny  about  a  foot  high,  bear¬ 
ing  the  slogan;  “No  bunny  but  a  dumb 
bunny  w'ould  suggest  a  gift  box.”  A 
paper  handkerchief  pulled  out  of  the 
bunny’s  pants  pocket  read:  “Let  a  gift 
box  be  requested,  not  suggested.” 

Damerel  stressed  that  in  all  training 
programs  it  is  good  policy  to  go  to 
buyers  first  for  suggestions  as  to  what 
kind  of  training  is  the  most  crying 
need,  and  to  have  department  and 
divisional  heads  cooperate  actively  in 
the  presentation  of  the  training,  usual¬ 
ly  by  conducting  some  of  the  meetings 
themselves.  He  added  that  in  gim¬ 
micky  presentations,  the  temptation 
to  keep  a  good  one  going  indefinitely 
should  be  resisted:  “A  month  is  the 
longest  possible  period  for  sustained 
interest  in  one  subject,  and  three 
weeks  are  better  than  a  month.  Plan 
the  finish  when  you  plan  the  begin¬ 
ning.” 

See  Yourself.  A  successful  training 
approach  based  on  the  fact  that  people 
like  to  look  at  pictures  of  themselves 
or  their  friends  was  described  by  Mil¬ 
dred  Bartlett,  training  director  of 
.Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

The  store  runs  a  weekly  series  of 
photographs  in  its  employee  paf>er.  , 
Two  photographs,  for  which  store  em¬ 
ployees  have  posed,  are  shown  side  by 
side,  captioned  “One  Way— Our  Way”. 
“One  Way”  shows  the  routine  or  poor 
method  of  handling  a  situation;  “Our 
Way”  shows  a  good  selling  or  service 
job  being  done.  The  material  is  used 
for  departmental  meetings  and  review. 

Get  to  the  Sale.  A  model  training 
session  on  “Stepping  Up  Customer 
Approach”  was  conducted  by  Anne 
Saum,  New  York  training  consultant. 
Acting  as  salespeople  were  six  students 
of  the  Tobe-Coburn  School  for  Fash¬ 
ion  Careers.  The  elements  of  an  effec¬ 
tive  customer  greeting  were  developed 
through  discussion,  highlighted  by  a 
series  of  visuals  projected  on  a 
Visual  Cast.  Rules  developed  for  suc¬ 
cessful  customer  greeting  were:  Be 
prompt;  be  p>ositive;  be  welcoming; 
put  the  customer  at  ease,  and  focus 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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k  A  yard  goods  prize  winner  in  the  over  $15  million  class — one  of  two  firsts 
I  awn  fcy  Leonard  M.  Pons,  display  director  for  D.  H.  Holmes  Co.,  Ltd.,  New 
I ^^aiu.  Featuring  a  name  silk  crepe,  the  window  shows  a  number  of  pat- 
*^tem  envelopes,  to  suggest  made-up  dresses.  Saving  machine  is  featured. 


Charles  A.  Merrill,  display  director  for  S.  Kann's  Sons  Company,  Washing 
ton,  won  13  firsts  in  the  $5  to  $15  million  group.  His  winning  institutional 
window  shows  the  old  Story  Teller  in  his  library — the  TV  personality  who 
introduces  Kann’s  program  of  dramatizations  of  famous  books. 


of  winning  displays  remains  in  the 
NRDGA  files,  as  an  idea  library  for 
member  stores.  Irving  C.  Eldredge, 
assistant  manager  of  the  Visual 
Merchandising  Group,  presented  the 
awards  during  the  Convention  last 
month.  Judges  were:  Tom  Lee,  Tom 
Lee,  Ltd.;  Maria  Massey,  Display  Edi¬ 
tor,  Men’s  Wear  Magazine;  Professor 
Howard  M.  Cowee,  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  Retailing. 


Susie  Hammersley,  display  director  of  Ransohoff’s,  San  Francisco,  took  a 
first  for  evening  wear  in  the  the  under  $5  million  group  with  a  pair  of 
manikins,  posed  alike  to  indicate  that  dress  and  coat  wae  designed  to  go 
together.  Mirrored  floor  and  hanging  glass  stones  repeat  the  crystal  beads 
on  the  dress. 


Jnlmor  display  manager  Frank  Sauter  won  a  first  for  Macy’s  in  the  over 
iJi5  Million  group  with  this  setting  for  a  fashion  show.  Used  in  the  store’s 
Fair  last  September,  the  setting  shows  a  mother  sewing  in  the  fore- 
f 'Wind.  Her  dreams  for  her  daughter’s  future  are  pictured  against  a  back- 
ound  of  fabrics. 


One  of  the  many  firsts  taken  by  B.  Lowenstein  ir  Bros.,  Inc.,  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  in  the  $5  to  $15  million  class — a  Christmas  exterior  by  Charles  F. 
Ferrell,  display  director.  The  store’s  Christmas  character,  Mr.  Bingle,  is 
featured  in  the  upper  window;  below  are  merchandise  windows  with  Christ¬ 
mas  stars. 
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(Continued  from  page  33) 
customer  attention  on  the  merchan¬ 
dise.  A  greeting  which  refers  to  the 
merchandise  should  be  used  most  of 
the  time,  the  group  concluded,  with 
the  “social”  or  “service”  greeting  oc¬ 
casionally  combined  with  it. 

Value  of  Follow-Up.  Follow-up  inter¬ 
views  of  salespeople,  conducted  by 
training  counselors  at  30-day  intervals, 
serve  a  triple  purpose  at  the  Hecht 
Company,  Washington,  ref>orted 
Harry  Schwartz,  Hecht’s  training  di¬ 
rector.  They  help  the  salesperson,  ob¬ 
viously;  they  provide  information  for 
the  counselors,  not  only  from  the  sales¬ 
people,  but  because  the  counselors 
have  to  brief  themselves  on  individual 
departments  before  they  interview; 
and  they  show  up  inadequacies  in  de¬ 
partmental  training  and  sup>ervision. 
Lack  of  merchandise  information  is 
the  most  serious  problem,  said 
Schwartz. 

What  D.  E.  Can  Do.  A  challenging 
role  for  the  Distributive  Education 
teacher  was  outlined  by  Wade  G.  Mc- 
Cargo,  president  of  H.  V.  Baldwin 
Co.,  newly  elected  chairman  of 
NRDGA’s  executive  committee  and 
one  of  the  country’s  most  enthusiastic 
supporters  of  D.  E.  Present  condi¬ 
tions,  he  said,  give  the  D.  E.  coordi¬ 
nator  the  opportunity  to  become  the 
personnel  director  for  his  community 
and  establish  the  system  firmly  with 
all  retailers. 

D.E.’s  first  job,  McCargo  said, 
should  be  to  recruit  and  establish  pre¬ 
employment  classes  for  older  people, 
who  are  needed  now  in  the  work  force. 
He  ui^ed  the  teachers  to  sell  retail 
management  the  idea  of  continuing 
these  fteople  in  classes  after  place¬ 
ment,  and  including  regular  employ¬ 
ees  too  so  that  there  will  be  a  con¬ 
tinuous  upgrading  process. 

There  will  be  many  pressures  on 
high  school  students  to  leave  school 
and  take  full  time  jobs.  McCargo 
urged  that  D.  E.  take  a  stand  against 
this;  try  to  line  up  merchants  so  that 
they  will  employ  only  those  high 
school  students  who  are  keeping  up 
with  studies  and  completing  their  pre¬ 
employment  classes. 

Content  of  training  courses  will  re¬ 
quire  emergency  revision,  McCargo 
predicted.  People  will  have  to  be 
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trained  to  do  more  than  one  job;  and 
merchandising  courses  must  prepare 
students  for  the  selling  of  substitute 
merchandise  when  it  appears. 

Finally,  McCargo  suggested,  the  edu¬ 
cators  in  the  D.  E.  held  can  undertake 
if  they  will  an  important  public  re¬ 
lations  eEort,  which  will  beneht  re¬ 
tailers,  schools  and  the  community. 
This  is  to  interpret,  especially  in  talks 
before  women’s  clubs,  the  emergency 
conditions  and  controls  which  may 
affect  retail  supplies,  retail  prices  and 
retail  services. 

Agreement  on  the  importance  of 
aiding  in  the  public  relations  efforts 
of  retailers  was  general;  there  was  gen¬ 
eral  agreement  too  that  the  store  per¬ 
sonnel  directors  should  look  to  D.  E. 
in  their  heightened  need  for  rapidly 
adjustable  merchandise  training,  up¬ 
grading  of  employees  and  training  on 
government  regulations.  If  the  D.  E. 
supervisors  followed  McCargo’s  advice 
and  that  of  several  members  of  the 
panel,  they  would  seize  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  win  an  even  more  imjjortant 
place  for  themselves  in  retailing.  The 
discussion  panel  included  Samuel  W. 
Caplan,  chief  of  distributive  educa¬ 
tion  for  Pennsylvania;  Lloyd  H. 
Jacobs,  state  supervisor  for  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  Robert  A.  Nelson,  supervisor  for 
Richmond  County,  Calif.;  Mrs.  Alice 
Pipkin,  assistant  state  sujjervisor  for 


^^HREATS  to  profitable  operation, 
and  ways  in  which  to  meet  them, 
were  studied  by  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  at  two  of  its  convention  sessions. 
Taxes,  present  and  potential,  received 
attention,  as  did  LIFO,  budgetary  con¬ 
trol,  and  research.  Both  sessions  were 
under  the  chairmanship  of  E.  C. 
Stephenson,  vice  president  of  the  J.  L. 
Hudson  Company,  Detroit. 

LIFO— Pro  and  Con.  The  LIFO  discus¬ 
sion,  sole  subject  of  an  early-bird  meet¬ 
ing,  featured  a  presentation  of  the  case 
for  it  by  David  M.  Freudenthal,  finan¬ 
cial  consultant,  and  a  warning  on  the 
need  of  caution  by  A.  J.  Oehler,  con¬ 
troller  of  S.  H.  Kress  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Both  speakers,  and  Professor  Malcolm 
McNair,  who  was  in  the  audience, 
stressed  the  importance  of  giving  care- 


Georgia;  Mrs.  Helen  B.  O’Donnell,  as¬ 
sistant  state  supervisor  for  Connecti¬ 
cut,  and  John  R.  Waldeck,  state  ' 
supervisor  for  Colorado.  A  him  en¬ 
titled  “Cooperative  Retailing  in  Ac¬ 
tion”  was  shown  by  Helen  Lord  Smith, 
teacher-coordinator  for  D.  E.,  Brock¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

Selling  Talk  from  Ads.  If  stores  are 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  sales 
messages  that  reach  customers  through 
national  magazines,  salespeople  must 
follow  through  on  these  messages. 
Walter  R.  Johnson  of  Life  Magazine 
said  that  stores  do  a  good  job  in  fol¬ 
lowing  through  locally  in  newspaper 
advertising  and  window  displays,  but 
neglect  the  sale-closing  follow-through 
by  the  salesperson.  When  a  salesper¬ 
son  does  mention  the  same  selling 
facts  that  the  customer  has  seen  in  the 
advertisement,  the  effect  is  to  make 
the  customer  feel  well-informed  and 
convinced.  He  advised  that,  under 
buyer  direction,  salespeople  should 
note  selling  points  mentioned  in  ads, 
checking  stock  against  them. 

A  20-minute  slide  show  prepared  by 
Life  for  salespeople  was  presented. 
Slides  emphasized  the  salesperson’s  im¬ 
portance  in  the  distribution  chain  and 
showed  how  selling  is  easier  and  more 
effective  with  product  facts  and 
phrases  taken  from  magazine  ads. 


ful  thought  now  to  LIFO’s  probable 
effects  upon  an  individual  store’s  tax 
liability. 

All  three  agreed,  too,  that  the  re¬ 
tailer’s  profit  should  come  from  his 
own  operation,  rather  than  from  fluct¬ 
uations  in  the  value  of  his  inventory. 
Freudenthal  urged  conversion  to  LIFO 
in  order  to  defer  profits,  in  a  period 
of  rising  prices,  until  the  trend  re¬ 
versed  itself;  Oehler,  however,  saw  no 
need  to  convert  to  LIFO  merely  to  ad¬ 
just  earnings  to  allow  for  inventory 
appreciation. 

Since  the  tax  rate  generally  varies 
with  the  price  trend,  Freudenthal 
maintained  that  the  tax  savings  from 
deferring  profits  on  a  rising  market 
would  more  than  offset  any  tax  losses 
when  prices  were  falling;  stores  would 
save  when  taxes  were  high,  and  pay 
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bai  k.  when  tax  rates  were  low.  Prices, 
however,  have  been  known  to  fall 
sharply  at  times,  and  Oehler’s  conten¬ 
tion  was  that  stores  on  LIFO  could 
find  themselves  confronted  with  a 
thumping  tax  liability  for  which  they 
had  not  prepared  adequately.  “It 
would  be  no  great  help  to  the  retailer 
to  remember  that  he  had  saved  part 
or  even  all  of  this  while  prices  were 
rising,”  he  said,  “since  there  will  be  a 
tendency  to  defer  consideration  of  the 
liability  and  operate  as  if  it  did  not 
exist.” 

Criteria  held  up  by  Freudenthal  for 
judging  the  opportune  time  to  switch 
to  LIFO  were:  a  rising  price  trend,  a 
rising  level  of  inventories;  and  a  rising 
tax  rate.  All  of  these  appear  likely,  he 
said. 

Oehler’s  warning  was  that  there  is 
little  to  guide  us  in  forecasting  future 
income  tax  rates.  “While  the  trend 
has  been  steadily  upward  from  one  per 
cent  in  1913  to  45  per  cent  as  of  De¬ 
cember  1,  1950,  the  rise  is  not  even. 
Rates  have  in  the  past  declined  after 
high  war-time  rates.  It  is  probable 
that  they  will  again  decline  when  and 
if  we  return  to  a  peace  economy.”  In 
spite  of  our  burden  of  debt,  the  rather 
general  approval  of  greater  reliance  on 
other  forms  of  tax  levies,  such  as  excise 
taxes,  may  encourage  lower  income 
tax  rates. 

As  for  inventories,  Oehler  pointed 
out  that  there  is  a  tendency  for  these 
to  rise  and  fall  with  the  price  trend, 
but  to  drop  more  sharply  than  prices 
do.  Figures  for  25  leading  department 
stores  showed  a  44  jser  cent  decline  in 
inventory  from  1929  to  1932,  although 
textiles  dropped  39  per  cent  and  house 
furnishings  only  20  per  cent  in  price 
in  the  same  period. 

Freudenthal,  on  the  other  hand,  ad¬ 
vised  LIFO  because  the  rising  price 
trend  app>ears  likely  to  continue,  and 
because  “the  return  to  hand  to  mouth 
buying  and  rapid  turnover  does  not 
seem  in  the  immediate  offing.”  He  ex¬ 
pressed  the  belief  that  a  great  portion 
of  our  price  increases  will  be  “frozen 
in  our  economic  structure,”  and  that 
the  tax  rate,  with  considerable  deficit 
financing  in  prospect,  will  parallel  the 
movement  of  prices. 

LIFO  can  be  adopted  at  any  time, 
but,  both  speakers  warned,  it  cannot 
be  dropped  again  without  approval  of 


the  Treasury  Department.  McNair 
suggested  calculating  1949  and  1950 
profits  both  ways,  to  see  how  the  store 
would  have  fared  in  the  two-year  peri¬ 
od  just  past. 

Taxes  for  Defense.  Some  idea  of  the 
tax  burden  to  be  carried  by  business 
was  offered  in  talks  by  Martin  R. 
Gainsbrugh,  chief  economist  of  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board, 
and  by  Harry  G.  Waltner,  Jr.,  insur¬ 
ance  associate  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  of  New  York. 

Taxes,  Gainsbrugh  explained,  can 
rise  to  a  certain  p>oint,  but  beyond  that 
it  becomes  p>olitically  impossible  to  im¬ 
plement  a  pay-as-we-go  policy  for  the 
defense  load.  Since  we  are  already 
virtually  on  a  wartime  tax  basis,  ex¬ 
pansion  of  tax  revenues  on  the  World 
War  II  model  will  be  difficult.  In  pre¬ 
vious  wars,  less  than  half  the  expense 
could  be  met  from  current  taxes. 

In  World  War  II,  federal,  state,  and 
local  taxes  took  25.5  p>er  cent  of  gross 
national  product  in  the  peak  year  of 
1943.  In  1951,  with  a  potential  gross 
national  product  of  $310  billion,  a 
similar  ratio  of  taxes  would  leave  us 
$15  to  $20  billion  short  of  the  needed 
levies. 

Tax  yields,  however,  can  be  in¬ 
creased  if  lower  income  groups  bear  a 
larger  share,  said  Gainsbrugh.  Excise 
taxes  have  not  kept  pace  with  income 
taxes,  yet  they  have  the  advantage  of 
placing  a  restraint  on  consumption. 
“The  closer  we  hew  to  pay-as-we-go  in 
the  months  ahead,  the  more  likely  it  is 
that  we  can  protect  the  American  dol¬ 
lar  from  further  deterioration.  Higher 
tax  yields  from  the  base  of  the  income 
pyramid  in  which  the  bulk  of  income 
exists— particularly  of  defense-expand¬ 
ed  income— must  be  promptly  forth¬ 
coming  if  pay-as-we-go  is  not  to  shade 
off  into  an  increased  resort  to  federal 
borrowing.” 

Social  Security— $39  Billion.  One  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  tax  burden  that  came  in 
for  s|)ecial  scrutiny  was  the  cost  of 
social  security,  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Waltner's  talk.  More  than  seven  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  a  year,  he  said,  are  re¬ 
quired  for  old-age  and  survivor’s  insur¬ 
ance,  railroad  pension  system,  public 
assistance,  unemployment  insurance, 
w’orkmen’s  compensation,  and  disabil¬ 


ity  benefits.  The  undertaking  is  so 
vast  that  it  should  command  more  at¬ 
tention  than  it  has  from  the  business 
community,  he  added. 

The  Administration’s  program  is  for 
expanding  coverage  and  benefits,  and 
for  taking  over  more  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  from  the  states.  The  combined 
costs  of  such  a  program  by  the  year 
1960  have  been  estimated  by  Rodney 
Crowther,  in  the  Baltimore  Sun,  at 
from  $16  to  $22  billion  a  year;  forty 
years  hence,  the  potential  range  would 
be  $29  to  $39  billion  annually.  Walt¬ 
ner  did  not  anticipate  that  the  present 
Congress  would  carry  out  the  Admini¬ 
stration’s  proposals,  and  he  offered  as 
an  indication  of  the  temper  of  the 
times  the  fact  that  referendum  votes 
in  the  states  of  Washington  and  New 
Mexico  last  November  had  defeated  in 
the  one  case  a  disability  benefit  law, 
and  in  the  other,  a  proposal  to  expand 
unemployment  benefits. 

The  growth  of  voluntary  pension 
and  medical  plans,  said  Waltner,  is 
“one  of  the  healthiest  signs  of  our 
ability  to  achieve  high  standards  of 
economic  protection  without  turning 
the  job  completely  over  to  Govern¬ 
ment.” 

Store  Budgeting.  Turning  to  the  in¬ 
ternal  problems  of  the  store,  H.  I. 
Kleinhaus,  management  consultant, 
urged  the  wise  application  of  a  com¬ 
plete  and  coordinated  budgetary  pro¬ 
cedure,  through  which  means  he  be¬ 
lieves  improvement  of  results  in  retail 
operations  can  be  accomplished. 

“I  have  in  mind  a  combination  of 
merchandise  budget,  expense  budget, 
and  financial  budget,”  he  explained, 
“which  recognizes  the  relationship 
which  should  exist  between  the  mer¬ 
chandising  o{>eration,  the  expense  job 
to  be  performed,  and  the  working  capi¬ 
tal  jjosition  at  the  end  of  stated  jjeri- 
ods.  A  complete  and  coordinated  bud¬ 
get  is  the  expression  of  a  plan  of 
management  in  terms  of  monetary  de¬ 
cisions,  one  that  will  convert  aspira¬ 
tions  into  a  plan  of  action.” 

To  obtain  the  beneficial  effects  of 
budgetary  procedure,  it  is  necessary  to 
break  the  budget  down  to  resjxjnsibili- 
ties;  to  give  all  executives  a  voice  in 
developing  that  part  of  the  budget 
which  affects  them;  to  provide  qu^ 
and  accurate  reports  ■  of  resi^;^^  -to 
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If  you  buy  the  Recordak  Micrelilmer 
you  are  now  renting  you’ll  get  a  •  •  • 


J 


Start  adding  up  the  monthly 

rental  payments  you  have  made  / 

on  your  present  Recordak  Micro-  §1 

filmer  within  the  past  36  months.  /  /  iL 

/  ^  ^  i  if 

Then  take  50%  of  this  total —  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

that’’ s  the  substantial  credit  allow-  ^  ^  ys>  ^ 

anceyou  will  receive  if  you  choose 
to  own,  rather  than  rent,  your 

Recordak  Microiilmer.  j^’g  g^gy  understand  why  so 

many  leading  stores  have  already  taken 
advantage  of  this  outstanding  offer. 
And  the  chances  are  you’ll  want  to 
capitalize  on  the  credit  you’ve  built 
up,  too.  So  call  in  your  local  represent¬ 
ative  for  all  the  facts  ...  or  write  us. 
Recordak  Corporation  (Subsidiary  of 
Eastman  Kodak  Company),  444  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

"Recordak"  is  a  trade-mark 


This  attractive  offer  enables  you  to 
buy — at  surprisingly  low  cost — equip¬ 
ment  that  has  already  proved  its  worth 
in  your  store. 

And  with  this  low  cost,  there’s  stiU 
another  worth-while  value — two  years 
of  free  maintenance  service  . . .  includ¬ 
ing  parts  replacements,  if  necessary. 


’l^£CCPDfil( 


{SvbtktiarY  at  Eathitau  Kodak  CompoHy) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming — and  its  application  to  retailing  systems 


make  clear  that  accomplishment  will 
be  rewarded. 

Merchandise  budgets,  Kleinhaus 
maintained,  should  not  stop  at  the 
point  of  gross  margin;  there  should  be 
a  contribution  budget— the  amount  a 
selling  department’s  operations  should 
make  available  to  the  store  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  general  expense,  and  for  prof¬ 
its  and  income  tax.  After  this,  an  ex¬ 
pense  budget  for  indirect  expenses 
follows. 

Flexibility  in  a  budgetary  plan  is 
essential,  he  said.  Minimum  and  maxi¬ 
mum  figures  should  be  set  up,  and  a 
department’s  performance  should  be 
judged  in  terms  of  how  nearly  it  meets 
its  full  potential. 

Retail  Research.  Another  attack  on 
the  problem  of  getting  better  results 
was  offered  in  an  address  by  Charles 
M.  Edwards,  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Retailing,  New  York  University,  on 
the  subject  of  research  in  retailing. 
He  charged  stores  with  allowing  many 
questions  to  remain  unanswered  for 
long  periods,  and  with  failure  to  de¬ 
mand  an  organized  investigation  of 
their  recurrent  problems. 

“Of  all  the  types  of  stores  that  have 
fallen  down  on  the  job  of  studying 
thoughtfully  the  many  changes  that 
have  occurred  in  recent  years  in  the 
status  of  both  their  customers  and 
their  competitors,  department  stores 
are  perhaps  the  worst  offenders,”  Dean 
Edwards  charged,  and  declared  that, 
of  all  major  classes  of  stores  for  which 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  issues  peri¬ 
odic  rejx)rts,  department  stores  “have 
fared  least  well.  While  the  sales -vol¬ 
ume  of  all  the  stores  in  the  country 
more  than  tripled  between  1939  and 
1950,  the  sales  volume  of  department 
stores  little  more  than  doubled.”  (Edi¬ 
tor’s  note:  Current  index  figures  on 
retail  sales,  published  in  the  Survey  of 
Current  Business,  do  not  bear  the 
Dean  out.  Department  store  sales  have 
tripled  their  1935-1939  average.  They 
are  a  step  behind  the  overall  average— 
below  women’s  ready-to-w'ear  stores,  to 
be  sure,  but  well  above  the  showing  of 
men’s  wear  and  home  furnishings 
stores.  Reports  from  the  1948  Census 
of  Retail  Business,  unfortunately,  may 
give  hasty  readers  the  impression  that 
department  store  sales  have  lagged. 
Actually,  a  change  in  definition  has  re¬ 


duced  the  number  of  stores  in  the  de¬ 
partment  store  category  by  some  1 500, 
and  the  1948  sales  figures  are  not  com¬ 
parable  with  those  for  1939.) 

Dean  Edwards  urged  stores  to  study 
the  problems  involved  in  increasing 
sales  and  decreasing  expense;  to  con¬ 
sider  ways  to  speed  up  transactions;  to 
study  the  customer  so  as  to  avoid  the 
buying  mistakes  reflected  in  mark- 
downs. 

The  store  that  plans  to  embark 
upon  a  continuing  program  of  re- 


St<x%e 


ff'I'N  order  to  survive,  we  must  have 
increased  productivity  from  our 
curtailed  staffs,”  said  Fred  W.  Wilkens, 
vice-president  of  John  Wanamaker, 
New  York,  and  Chairman  of  the  Store 
Management  Group.  Leading  off  a 
discussion  session  on  current  operating 
problems,  he  pointed  out  that  present 
conditions  will  cause  each  store  to  ex¬ 
amine  its  operation  for  unnecessary 
procedures  and  services,  and  for  ways 
to  simplify  and  mechanize  its  work. 

Simplified  Operations.  To  illustrate 
his  point,  the  discussion  that  devel¬ 
oped  under  the  leadership  of  C.  Virgil 
Martin,  general  superintendent.  Car- 
son  Pirie  Scott  &  Company,  brought 
out  services  that  had  been  curtailed 
and  routines  that  had  been  eliminat¬ 
ed;  it  also  underscored  the  importance 
of  mechanization  and  other  labor-and 
time-saving  ideas. 

Several  stores  reported  that  they 
now  limit  free  storage  on  future  deliv¬ 
eries.  H.  8c  S.  Pogue  Company,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  now  gives  30  instead  of  90  days 


search,  he  suggested,  may  wisely  set  up 
its  own  staff— employ  a  comp>etent  re¬ 
search  director,  and  give  him  the  staff 
and  status  he  needs.  Outside  special¬ 
ists  are  one  answer  for  stores  that  can¬ 
not  maintain  a  full-time  research  staff. 
Stores,  he  believes,  should  not  depend 
upon  their  individual  experience 
alone;  he  recommended  pooling  their 
knowledge  through  voluntary  group 
research.  The  Research  Committee  of 
the  Controllers’  Congress  came  in  for 
special  commendation. 


free  storage  on  appliances;  Flint  8c 
Kent  of  Buffalo  charges  one  jjer  cent  of 
valuation  p>er  month  on  merchandise 
not  called  in  after  60  days.  To  pre-  ! 
vent  irritations  arising  when  salesmen 
promise  unlimited  free  storage,  the 
Hecht  Company,  Washington,  requires 
the  customer  to  sign  at  the  time  of 
purchase  for  the  90-day  limit  on  free  i 
storage. 

Storage  Space  Needs.  Pressure  to  find 
more  warehouse  space  has  been  terrific, 
all  agreed.  About  one  in  every  four  or 
five  has  taken  additional  space  since 
Korea.  Most  such  stores  have  moved 
entire  departments  into  the  new  space, 
in  order  to  keep  each  department’s 
stock  as  a  unit.  To  estimate  space  re¬ 
quirements,  one  speaker  suggested:  j 

“Take  the  merchandise  staff’s  state-  j 
ments,  multiply  by  two— and  then  j 

pray!”  • 

canvass  of  ways  to  find  more  space, 
led  off  by  Robert  F.  Jenista,  store  man-  | 
ager  of  Lit  Brothers,  yielded  these  sug-  j 

gestions:  Dispose  of  the  “fixture  | 


Between  sessions,  store 
men  crowded  into  manu¬ 
facturers’  exhibits, 
there  to  pick  up  news  of 
the  latest  developments 
in  retail  equipment,  sys¬ 
tems  and  promotions. 
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morgue”;  push  as  much  as  possible  in¬ 
to  the  selling  departments  in  perimet¬ 
er  stockrooms,  and  under  counters 
and  tables;  mechanize  to  get  greater 
mobility  when  condensing  stocks;  con¬ 
sider  commercial  warehouses  for  short¬ 
term  storage;  store  television  sets  with 
the  service  organization  that  will  in¬ 
stall  them. 

Receiving  Room  Speed.  So  much  mer¬ 
chandise  is  delivered  in  vendors’  trucks 
these  days,  discussion  brought  out,  that 
hard  feelings  develop  if  unloading  is 
delayed.  At  Thalhimer  Brothers,  Rich¬ 
mond,  a  lift  solves  the  problem.  H.  E. 
Glave,  the  store’s  director  of  opera¬ 
tions,  explained  how  it  sjieeds  mer¬ 
chandise  from  the  truck  tailboaril  to 
the  marking  room  five  stories  above. 
At  Goldblatt’s,  Chicago,  a  similar  lift 
installation  is  credited  with  producing 
50  per  cent  faster  movement  to  the 
marking  room.  An  elevator  shaft  is 
usually  adequate  for  such  a  lift. 

Conveyor  belts  are  used  as  time-sav¬ 
ers  in  Goldblatt’s  marking  room;  also 
behind  the  110-foot  counter  in  the 
J.  L.  Hudson  Company’s  tea  room. 
There,  a  colored  plate  atop  each  serv¬ 
ing  causes  an  electric  eye  to  stop  the 
filled  dishes  at  the  correct  stations;  the 
return  side  of  the  conveyor  takes  emp¬ 
ties  back  to  the  kitchen. 

Mechanized  Receiving.  How  Rike- 
Kumler  in  Dayton  realized  its  objec¬ 
tives  of  speeding  the  How  of  merchan¬ 
dise  to  the  selling  floor  was  described 
by  the  store’s  traffic  manager,  Eugene 
H.  Wabler.  His  story  will  appear  in 
full  in  the  March  issue  of  Stores. 

Delivery  Economies.  At  Lansburgh  & 


Sixty-four  exhibitors  oc¬ 
cupied  every  iruh  of  the 
display  space  available 
at  the  convention.  They 
had  sellout  audierues 
too,  especially  for  ex¬ 
pense-cutting  ideas. 
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Savings  on  Service.  Other  customer 
services  on  which  costs  are  being 
watched  include  telephone  orders.  A 
large  sales  check  is  the  key  to  economy 
here;  this  is  accomplished  by  having  a 
minimum  check  (often  $2.00),  or  by 
advertising  only  large-check  items  for 
telephone  orders.  An  incentive  of  a 
day  off  a  month  is  offered  in  one  store 
to  the  telephone  order  girl  who 
achieves  the  highest  average  sale;  re¬ 
sults  are  good. 

To  improve  floor  service  without  in¬ 
creasing  costs,  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Com¬ 
pany  decentralizes  resjxmsibility,  using 
sectional  selling  managers,  each  as¬ 
signed  to  five  or  six  departments.  The 
change  in  status  of  these  former  sec¬ 
tion  managers,  plus  their  increased 
authority,  has  improved  matters; 
much  of  their  paper  work  has  been 


Bro.,  Washington,  delivery  costs  have 
been  reduced  $y2  cents  a  unit,  report¬ 
ed  John  L.  McIntosh,  operating  man¬ 
ager,  in  the  course  of  an  18-month  pro¬ 
gram.  A  quota-bonus  system  of  paying 
delivery  men  was  instituted,  and  sheet 
writing  was  eliminated.  Several  other 
stores  represented  in  the  audience  re¬ 
ported  successful  elimination  or  mini¬ 
mizing  of  sheet-writing  and  stubbing, 
with  no  adverse  effect  upon  adjust¬ 
ments.  Some  of  the  stores  which  have 
dispensed  with  sheet-writing  and  stub¬ 
bing  use  consolidated  delivery  services; 
in  such  cases,  the  service  generally  ac¬ 
cepts  the  store’s  count  as  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  packages  sent. 

To  cut  down  on  deliveries,  several 
stores  have  been  running  “take-with” 
campaigns;  there  has  also  been  much 
effort  to  consolidate  packages,  especial¬ 
ly  on  mail  orders. 
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reassigned  to  lower  paid  personnel. 

Self-selection  as  a  means  of  saving 
expensive  selling  time  came  in  for  in¬ 
terested  attention.  S.  J.  Fosdick,  of 
Wieboldt’s,  answered  questions  about 
the  sup>ermarket-type  operation  in  his 
store’s  housewares  department.  The 
principal  gain,  he  believes,  is  not  in 
salaries,  since  the  extra  stock  help  off¬ 
sets  any  saving  on  sales  personnel.  The 
true  gain  is  in  the  increased  average 
sale  which  results  from  allowing  cus¬ 
tomers  to  browse. 

Where  space  is  not  sufficient  for  a 
check-out  counter,  it  was  recommend¬ 
ed  that  stores  have  check-writers  or 
cashiers  distributed  around  the  depart¬ 
ment,  to  avoid  a  jam  at  any  one  point. 

Store  Hours.  On  the  question  of  store 
hours,  and  how  far  to  go  in  arranging 
hours-open  to  suit  customer  conveni¬ 
ence,  there  was  little  agreement.  Har¬ 
old  J.  Roche,  of  E.  W.  Edwards  &  Son, 
Rochester,  told  of  all  the  variations  in 
store  hours  that  exist  in  his  city. 

There  was  little  inclination,  either, 
for  any  store  to  change  its  present 
hours;  practically  all  at  the  meeting 
intend  to  retain  the  hours  they  now 
keep.  For  those  who  do  have  night 
openings,  however,  a  New  Yorker 
urged  that  stores  think  of  these  in 
terms  of  the  business  girl,  rather  than 
the  man-and-wife  shoppers.  A  girl  on 
a  lunch  hour  may  have  only  ten  or  fif¬ 
teen  minutes  inside  the  store,  he  point¬ 
ed  out,  at  a  time  when  service  is  usual¬ 
ly  poor— yet  she  is  a  customer  worth 
courting. 

Stor*  Defanse  Organization.  One  cus¬ 
tomer  service  stores  cannot  dispense 
with,  however,  is  participation  in  civil¬ 
ian  defense.  R.  A.  Schroetter,  associate 
superintendent  of  service  at  the  J.  L. 
Hudson  Company,  emphasized  that 
department  stores  can  do  a  great  deal 
in  this  direction.  Their  large  switch¬ 
boards,  their  stocks  of  bedding  and 
drugs,  their  knowledge  of  the  city, 
their  storage  facilities,  their  meeting 
rooms,  their  basements  and  sub-hase- 
ments,  and  their  medical  staffs,  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  be  of  real  help. 
He  outlined  the  procedure  followed 
in  Detroit,  which  is  along  the  lines 
suggested  by  the  NRDGA  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  Civilian  Defense,  in  the  Janu- 
uary  issue  of  Stores. 


WRAPPING  AND  PACKING 

¥TNLESS  immediate  conservation 
^  measures  are  undertaken,  supply 
buyers,  in  a  very  tight  market  will 
have  to  cover  1951  requirements  ap¬ 
proximately  equal  to  those  of  1950, 
said  William  V.  Morphy,  corporate 
supply  manager  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co., 
Inc.  This  estimate  is  based  on  a  retail 
volume  gain  of  five  to  seven  per  cent, 
offset  as  to  units  by  a  10  to  12  f>er  cent 
higher  price  level. 

A  salvage  and  waste-prevention  pro¬ 
gram  to  cut  these  requirements  down 
is  essential.  “So  far,”  said  Mr.  Morphy, 
“the  patriotic  app>eal  is  lacking  and 
hence  stores  are  not  making  any  effort 
to  sell  such  a  campaign  to  their  cus¬ 
tomers. 

“I  am  sure  that  a  closer  inspection 
of  how  we  use  our  packing  materials 
will  disclose  unnecessary  consumption 
of  many  items  such  as  tissue,  paper 
stuffing,  inner  wrapping,  etc.  Custom¬ 
er  acceptance  of  re-used  packing  ma¬ 
terials  is  quite  satisfactory  and  retailers 
should  again  make  every  effort  to  col¬ 
lect  and  re-use  those  materials  which 
are  difficult  to  obtain  or  costlv  to  pur- 
<hase." 

Paper.  One  of  the  main  reasons  lot 
the  present  inadequate  supply  of  kraft 
wrapping  at  satisfactory  prices  is  the 
fact  that  integrated  mills  now  find  con¬ 
version  of  paper  into  bags  to  be  more 
profitable  than  selling  the  kraft  direct. 
Other  reasons:  increased  demand  for 
pulp  by  manufacturers  of  other  paper 
goods;  many  new  uses  for  kraft;  pres¬ 
sure  by  all  kraft  users  to  offset  delivery 
delays  by  building  up  inventories; 
world-wide  rise  in  demand  as  other 
countries  complete  their  postwar  in¬ 
dustrial  recovery. 

From  the  low  price  levels  of  a  buy¬ 
er’s  market  in  spring,  1950,  prices  (in 
the  New  York  area)  have  risen  about 
25  per  cent  on  millinery  and  grocery 
bags:  20  per  cent  on  kraft  wrapping; 
90  per  cent  on  tissue;  60  per  cent  on 
gummed  tape  and  100  per  cent  on 
over-issue  news. 

Boxes.  The  cost  of  finished  boxes  has 
risen  25  to  40  per  cent.  In  view  of  the 
kraft  shortage,  supply  depends  on 
the  manufacturer’s  ability  to  corral 
enough  waste  paper  for  the^  manufac¬ 


ture  of  boxboard  for  gift,  folding  and 
corrugated  boxes.  Commitments  arc 
being  written  with  price-prevailing-at- 
delivery  clauses.  It  is  important,  as  in 
all  supply  buying  now,  to  have  several 
suppliers  in  order  to  permit  cost  com¬ 
parisons. 

Tying  Materials.  The  15  to  20  per  cent 
rise  in  jute  is  a  labor  cost  increase;  jute 
is  plentiful  and  the  market  stable. 

Sisal,  however,  is  scarce  and  the  pres¬ 
sure  on  jute  supplies  will  increase  as 
this  shortage  and  the  shortage  of  steel 
strapping  grow.  Cotton  twine  is  scarce, 
following  a  small  cotton  crop  and  large 
government  purchases  of  the  yarn. 
Prices  are  up  about  60  per  cent  over 
last  year. 

Wrapping  Paper  Shortage.  Difficulties 
which  confront  stores  in  obtaining  a<le- 
quate  supplies  of  kraft  wrapping  paper 
have  several  causes,  reported  Demell 
Every,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Kraft 
Paper  Association,  Inc.  First  on  the 
list  is  an  increase  in  retail  demand. 
Retailers,  he  pointed  out,  got  as  much 
wrapping  paper  in  1950  as  in  preced¬ 
ing  years.  Second,  the  mills  have  no 
great  incentive  to  increase  wrapping 
pajier  production  now.  They  are  op¬ 
erating  at  full  capacity  and  have  no 
need  to  cope  with  the  relatively  com¬ 
plicated  production  and  sales  prob¬ 
lems  involved.  Kraft  wrapping  pa|jer 
must  be  finished  and  stocked  in  many 
more  sizes  and  basic  weights  than  arc 
necessary  in  other  grades.  The  fact 
that  retailers  normally  shop  around 
for  their  needs  means  that  paper  mer¬ 
chants  have  not  been  able  to  supply 
mills  in  the  past  with  the  steady  flow 
of  orders  maintained  by  other  cus¬ 
tomers  who  compete  for  the  kraft  pro 
duction. 

The  supply  problem  for  stores  is  not 
likely  to  improve  soon.  Every  said,  al¬ 
though  he  believed  that  the  1951  pro¬ 
duction  of  wrapping  paper  would 
equal  last  year’s.  It  is  already  subject 
to  government  priorities  in  the  form 
of  DO  orders;  when  further  controls 
come,  other  types  of  kraft  paper  will 
be  higher  on  the  “essential”  list:  and 
among  competitors  for  the  w'rapping 
paper  supply  itself,  department  stores 
will  rate  far  below  defense  plants  and 
government  agencies. 

(  Continued  on  page  44) 
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“Take-Hold”  bags  are  specifically  designed  to  handle 
many  items  of  merchandise — ranging  from  ready-to-wear  to 
shoes — that  you  now  box.  The  “Take-Hold”  bag 
made  of  heavier  paper  than  the  standard  merchandise  bag, 
with  its  famed  built-in  handle,  has  successfully  met 
the  needs  of  leading  retailers  everywhere. 

Today’s  buying  women,  who  normally  demand  boxes, 
delight  in  the  easy,  convenient,  colorful  Equitable 
“Take-Hold”  bag.  There’s  style  in  the  distinctive  smartness 
that  identifies  your  store — economy  in  eliminating 
costly  boxes  and  making  “take-withs”  easier. 

Quantity  users  will  be  amazed  at  the  savings  that  can  be 
effected  over  boxes — and  still  keep  your  customers  happy! 

Why  not  investigate  by  forwarding  sizes  and  amounts 
today?  Replacing  boxes  with  “Take-Hold”  bags  can  be  your 
big  packing  and  wrapping  economy  slash  for  1951. 


Paper  Mills  and  Southern  Bag  Plant:  Orange,  Texas 


(Continued  from  page  42) 
Salvage.  Shortages  and  increasing 
costs  emphasize  the  need  of  thorough¬ 
going  salvage  operations.  Charles  J. 
Harrington,  manager  of  inspection 
and  delivery  departments  at  Abraham 
&  Straus,  reminded  the  store  managers 
that  salvage  is  actually  more  impor¬ 
tant  now  than  it  was  during  World 
War  II.  Then,  by  the  time  the  supply 
shortage  became  serious  ODT  delivery 
restrictions  were  in  effect,  and  these 
reduced  the  need  for  wrapping  and 
packing  supplies. 

William  Morphy  pointed  out  that 
baled  shredded  paper  is  now  $10  a  ton 
higher  in  price  (in  the  New  York 
area)  than  over-issue  new's,  a  differen¬ 
tial  which  makes  it  worth-while  for 
stores  to  shred  their  own,  considering 
in  addition  the  fact  that  store-shredded 
paper  is  a  more  satisfactory  product, 
is  preferred  by  the  packers  and  goes 
further. 

At  Miller  &  Rhoads,  reported  John 
Grant,  manager  of  supply  purchas¬ 
ing,  their  salvage  includes  administra¬ 
tive  office  records,  pay  sheets,  even  sales 
tickets,  which  are  shredded.  Last  year 
the  store  salvaged  37i/^  tons  of  paper 
at  no  cost  other  than  the  pay  of  a 
shredding  machine  operator. 

Labor  Supply.  How  to  get  help  and 
how  to  make  the  best  use  of  it  when 
you  get  it  was  the  most-discussed  prob¬ 
lem.  John  Buete,  service  director  of 
Woodward  8c  Lothrop,  reported  suc¬ 
cessful  use  of  an  on-call  group  of 
women  packers  from  11:30  to  3:30. 
They  are  guaranteed  four  hours  work. 
Harrington  stressed  that  the  efficiency 
of  part-time  help  depends  entirely  on 
the  quality  of  supervision  they  get; 
recommended  that  top  packers  be  used 
as  part-time  supervisors:  “It  costs  you 
a  good  packer,  but  it  increases  produc¬ 
tion  as  much  as  40  per  cent.”  Miller 
8c  Rhoads  employs  city  firemen  on 
their  free  days;  most  stores  reported 
success  with  students  from  neighbor¬ 
ing  schools. 

Several  stores  reported  that  they  are 
shuttling  merchandise  for  packing 
from  busy  areas  to  quieter  desks  on 
other  floors  and  from  central  wrap 
desks  to  floor  desks.  The  problem  of 
lost  sales  checks  is  being  solved  by  put¬ 
ting  the  merchandise  in  bags  for  trans¬ 
port.  Most  repKjrting  stores  which  use 


this  method  do  not  charge  supplies  to 
individual  departments;  in  one  case, 
where  individual  charging  is  practiced, 
it  is  done  on  the  basis  of  average  cost 
per  send  and  per  take-with  package. 

Wrapping  -  Packing  Improvements. 

More  use  of  send-bags  for  deliveries 
was  rejx)rted  by  several  stores.  Har¬ 
rington  highly  recommended  use  of 
the  double-wall  bag  to  overcome  the 
hazards  of  parcel  post  deliveries.  He 
reported  that  some  Mid-West  stores 
are  successfully  shipping  china,  packed 
in  corrugated,  in  these  bags. 

More  Take-Witbs.  Campaigns  to  in¬ 
crease  the  proportion  of  take-withs 
have  to  be  year-round  and  reinforced 
by  strong  training  department  efforts, 
all  speakers  agreed.  The  addition  of 
shopping  bags  which  the  customer 
can  purchase  at  convenient  locations 
throughout  the  store,  and  the  use  of 
inviting  slogans  at  the  cash  register 
(“The  package  you  carry  gets  there 
first!”)  were  recommended.  John  Shel¬ 
don,  of  Charles  A.  Stevens  Co.,  Chica¬ 
go,  said  they  sold  over  21,000  shop¬ 
ping  bags  during  the  Christmas  season, 
reduced  deliveries  by  five  per  cent,  and 
have  a  10  per  cent  reduction  as  their 
year-round  goal  right  now. 

BRANCH  STORES 

“BRANCH  STORE”  should  either 
answer  adequately  to  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  a  “suburban  department  store” 
or  it  should  be  content  to  be  a  subur¬ 
ban  specialty  store.  Token  representa¬ 
tion  of  some  departments  is  unprofit¬ 
able.  Assuming  that  the  branch  is  de¬ 
signed  to  be  a  suburban  department 
store,  Victor  Gruen,  of  Gruen  8:  Krum- 
meck,  said  that  the  minimum  sales 
area  which  is  required  is  between 
200,000  and  400,000  square  feet.  Smal¬ 
ler  suburban  department  stores,  he 
said,  fall  short  of  their  purpose— hav¬ 
ing  too  few  departments,  poor  balance 
between  sizes,  too  small  departments 
throughout,  or  insufficient  service  fa¬ 
cilities.  As  exp>erience  in  the  branch 
store  operation  grows,  the  trend  is 
towards  larger  units. 

Layout.  In  the  physical  planning  of 
suburban  units,  stores  are  slowly  learn¬ 
ing  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  free¬ 
dom  allowed  by  locations  away  from 


crowded  and  expensive  downtown 
space.  Mr.  Gruen  described  the  plans 
for  the  }.  L.  Hudson  suburban  store 
to  be  erected  in  the  Eastland  Shopping 
Center  outside  of  Detroit.  Here  free¬ 
dom  to  plan  in  terms  of  greatest  mer¬ 
chandising  efficiency  without  reference 
to  existing  system  of  streets  resulted  in 
a  circular  building  with  only  two  main 
levels. 

In  favor  of  a  round  store  building 
Mr.  Gruen  cited  these  advantages:  ease 
in  achieving  continuity  of  related  de¬ 
partments;  flexibility,  permitting  sea¬ 
sonal  change  in  size  of  departments; 
economy,  because  the  circular  form 
encloses  the  greatest  square  footage  in 
the  smallest  circumference.  In  the  in¬ 
terior,  a  387-foot  diameter,  customers 
will  scarcely  be  aware  of  the  curve  of 
the  walls,  and  no  curved  fixtures  are 
necessary  or  planned. 

The  biggest  advantage  of  the  circu¬ 
lar  form  will  come  in  the  merchandise 
distribution  system.  Goods,  received 
in  a  large  receiving  and  marking  room 
on  the  lower  level,  will  go  through  a 
distribution  corridor  running  along 
the  exterior  walls  to  periphery  stock 
rooms  of  all  departments;  or,  by  means 
of  an  underground  conveyor,  to  the 
center  core,  around  which  a  second  sys¬ 
tem  of  stockrooms  is  grouped. 

Location.  A  planned,  new  shopping 
center  is  the  proper  location  for  a  sub¬ 
urban  department  store,  Mr.  Gruen 
said.  Using  Eastland  as  an  example, 
he  showed  how  it  is  possible  under 
these  conditions  to  plan  ideal  traffic 
and  parking  facilities;  control  the 
growth  around  the  store;  assure 
healthy  competition  and  develop  the 
whole  site  as  the  social  and  civic  center 
of  a  residential  community.  “The  well 
planned,  coordinated  regional  shop¬ 
ping  center,”  he  concluded,  “can  give 
to  our  suburbs  what  has  been  so  sorely 
lacking,  an  economic  and  cultural  core 
for  a  large  community.” 

Wage-Hour  Exemptions.  In  October, 
1950  the  Wage-Hour  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  issued  a  bulletin 
interpreting  the  terms  of  the  retail 
exemption  from  the  Wage-Hour 
Law  as  it  applies  to  stores  op>erating 
local  branches.  The  necessity  for  the 
interpretation  arose  from  the  fact  that 
the  exemption  applies  to  an  “establish- 
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ment,”  rather  than  to  a  “business”  or 
“enterprise,”  and  the  Wage-Hour  Di¬ 
vision’s  definition  of  an  “establish¬ 
ment”  limits  it  to  a  distinct  physical 
place  of  business.  The  question  of  ex¬ 
emption  arises,  of  course,  only  in  cases 
where  employees  are  in  some  w'ay  en¬ 
gaged  in  interstate  commerce. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  the  represen¬ 
tations  of  the  NRDGA,  the  Wage- 
Hour  Division  agreed  to  regard  central 
office  and  warehouse  employees  who 
work  for  the  main  store  and  its 
branches  as  employed  by  the  main 
store  (and  therefore  exempt  from  the 
regulation  if  the  main  store  itself  is 
exempt)  provided  they  work  in  the 
store  building  itself  and  not  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  warehouse  or  office  building,  and 
also  provided  that: 

1.  Both  the  main  establishment 
and  all  the  branches  to  which  their 
work  also  relates  qualify  for  exemp¬ 
tion  under  section  13(a)  (2),  (3)  or 


(4)  of  the  law; 

2.  The  main  establishment  and  its 
branches  are,  organizationally,  operat¬ 
ed  in  the  same  local  community  as  in¬ 
tegral  parts  of  a  single  store; 

3.  The  employer  does  not  operate 
more  than  four  such  branches  of  his 
main  establishment,  and 

4.  The  annual  dollar  volume  of  sales 
of  goods  and  services  made  by  the 
main  establishment  is  greater  than 
the  aggregate  annual  dollar  volume  of 
sales  of  goods  and  services  made  by  all 
the  branch  establishments. 

This  interpretation  was  reviewed  in 
a  speech  prepared  by  Harry  Weiss,  as¬ 
sistant  administrator  of  the  Wage- 
Hour  Division,  and  delivered  by  Verl 
E.  Roberts  of  the  Division.  He  report¬ 
ed  that  the  Division  believes  that  it  has 
gone  as  far*  in  exempting  retail  em¬ 
ployees  who  serve  both  main  store  and 
branches  as  it  is  legally  possible  to  go; 
and  expressed,  in  fact,  some  uncertain¬ 


ty  as  to  whether  the  courts  will  iqjhold 
an  interpretation  as  liberal  as  this. 

The  NRDGA  contention  is  that  it 
is  illogical  to  exclude  employees  from 
exemption  simply  because  they  hap- 
p>en  to  work  in  a  separate  warehouse 
building,  provided  they  would  be  ex¬ 
empt  on  all  the  other  counts.  This 
argument  is  now  being  given  consider¬ 
ation  by  the  Wage-Hour  Admini¬ 
strator.  Joseph  Goldberg,  chief  of  the 
Wage-Hour  Policy  Division,  who 
answered  questions  on  the  subject, 
said:  “It  may  be  that  the  Administra¬ 
tor  will  find  some  way  out  of  this 
problem.  We  have  felt  obliged  to  stick 
to  the  language  of  the  Congressional 
report  on  the  amended  law,  which  says 
that  the  employees  are  exempt  if  the 
warehouse  serves  one  establishment 
exclusively.” 

Asked  what  criterion  is  used  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  a  main  store  and  its 
(Continued  on  page  56) 


At  left,  a  general  view  of  the  model  of  Eastland  Center  with  the 
movie  theatre  in  the  foreground  and  the  circular  J.  L.  Hudson 
store  in  the  background.  At  right  top,  a  partial  view  of  the  model 
shou’s  the  Hudson  store  area  more  in  detail.  The  outer  parking 
area  is  in  the  foreground.  Ramp  entrances  lead  to  the  roof  park¬ 


ing  deck.  To  the  left  is  an  entrance  to  the.  service  truck  tunnel. 
At  bottom  right,  the  partially  demounted  model  of  the  store  shows 
the  lower  level  and  the  first  periphery  and  core  mezzanine,  which 
contain  the  stockrooms.  Observe  the  bridge  connection,  across 
which  stock  travels  from  periphery  to  core. 
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SOFT  GOODS  WILL  LEAD  IN  A  HIGH -VOLUME  YEAR 


r^URING  the  week  of  January  8 
merchandisers  from  stores  across 
the  nation  gathered  at  the  brink  of  the 
new  season  and  the  new  year,  to  ana¬ 
lyze  the  outlook  and  lay  plans  for 
charting  their  course  in  times  of  ad¬ 
mitted  uncertainty.  A  galaxy  of  star 
speakers  had  been  assembled  to  discuss 
subjects  of  vital  import  at  the  various 
sessions. 

At  the  first  of  two  General  Merchan¬ 
dising  sessions,  Paul  Mazur,  of  Leh¬ 
man  Bros.,  speaking  on  "The  Retail¬ 
er’s  Stake  in  the  Standard  of  Living,” 
asserted,  "The  term  ‘standard  of  liv¬ 
ing’  has  a  new  stark  significance  today. 
It  is  becoming  more  and  more  synony¬ 
mous  with  ‘standard  of  survival.’  We 
must  prove  again  that  ‘such  a  nation 
so  dedicated  can  still  endure’.” 

As  the  international  situation  be¬ 
came  more  tense  with  the  passage  of 
the  Convention  days,  retailers  never¬ 
theless  acted  on  the  assumption  of  the 
best,  rather  than  the  worst,  aspect  of 
affairs.  Jackson  Spears,  vice  president, 
National  Mallinson  Fabrics  Corp., 
summed  up  the  attitude  thus:  ‘‘We 
must  disregard  the  prospect  of  a  total 
war.  If  it  comes,  your  operations  and 
mine,  if  they  matter  at  all,  will  be  so 
regimented  and  controlled  that  there 
will  be  little  opportunity  for  individ¬ 
ual  initiative  or  decision.” 

Charles  Broderick,  Lehman  Broth¬ 
ers  economist,  addressing  the  second 
General  Merchandising  Session  on 
“The  Business  Outlook,”  said,  “All 
things  considered,  so  far  as  total  dollar 


sales  are  concerned,  1951  probably  will 
be  the  greatest  retail  year  in  history.” 
He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
inventory-sales  ratio  of  the  country 
shows  the  nation’s  economic  condi¬ 
tions  as  relatively  healthy,  and  that, 
ignoring  the  regular  yearly  February- 
March  decline  in  employment,  and  a 
possible  hiatus  of  transitional  unem¬ 
ployment  due  to  the  shift  from  civilian 
to  military  production,  the  employ¬ 
ment  level  will  be  high,  and  take-home 
pay  will  be  augmented  by  longer  hours 
and  overtime. 

All  speakers,  and  evidently  their 
audiences,  were  aware  of  the  inflation 
dangers  ahead.  There  was  a  general 
feeling  that  controls  were  overdue,  and 
a  recognition  of  the  necessity  for  oper¬ 
ating  within  their  restrictions.  Some 
questions  were  raised,  however,  as  to 
which  types  of  controls  were  most  es¬ 
sential,  or  even  advantageous.  This 
was  especially  true  in  the  instance  of 
methods  of  draining  off  excess  pur¬ 
chasing  power  through  taxation  meth¬ 
ods  of  various  sorts.  Harvard  Professor 
Malcolm  P.  McNair,  for  example,  em¬ 
phasized  the  necessity  for  sustained 
readiness  for  high  production  over  a 
long  period,  and  further  emphasized 
that  sustained  productive  capacity  de- 
]}ends  upon  maintaining  unimpaired 
the  flow  of  private  investment. 

Discussing  the  merchandising  out¬ 
look  for  1951,  McNair  gave  it  as  his 
“guess”  that  sales  volume  for  spring 
would  increase  five  to  six  per  cent,  but 
that  unit  sales  probably  would  decline 


slightly.  He  felt  retailers  would  find 
their  markon  squeezed  somewhat,  and 
p>ointed  out  that  in  some  stores  mark- 
downs  are  due,  as  a  result  of  injudi¬ 
cious  buying  last  summer.  An  antici¬ 
pated  decline  in  availability  of  home 
furnishings  probably  will  not  affect  the 
spring  season. 

With  growing  scarcity  of  hard  goods, 
the  soft  goods  lines  will  benefit— ready- 
to-wear  most,  men’s  wear  next,  accord¬ 
ing  to  various  convention  8f>okesmen. 
Excess  purchasing  power  will  probably 
find  outlet  in  luxury  purchases,  in 
whatever  direction  such  goods  are 
available. 

The  retailer,  occupying  a  key  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  economy,  will  find  mer¬ 
chandising  a  tight-rope  p>erformance 
in  the  months  ahead.  Good  judgment 
will  be  vital,  in  balancing  the  many 
factors  involved. 

James  Legg,  vice  president.  Heydays 
Shoes,  Inc.,  a  speaker  at  the  Ready-to- 
Wear  Merchandising  Session,  uttered  a 
significant  truism:  “You  can’t  do  busi¬ 
ness  from  an  empty  wagon.”  This 
echoed  the  advice  of  Colonel  Charles 
Johnson,  Botany  Mills’  president,  who 
warned  the  first  General  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Session,  “If  you  expect  to  serve 
your  customers,  have  the  goods.  .All 
merchandising  policies  based  on  past 
hope  of  buying  distress  lots  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  out  the  window.”  Neverthe¬ 
less,  a  cautious  note  typical  of  tlie 
retailers’  traditional  viewpoint,  was 
expressed  by  Thomas  F.  O’Donnell, 
vice  president  and  general  merchan- 
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Piece  Goods  Merchandising  Session  audience  hears  Speaker  Theodore  /,  Feltner  tell 
them  “how”;  leather  authority  Ruth  H.  Kerr  Fries  lays  it  on  the  line  for  the 
Accessories  and  Smallwares  Merchandising  Session,  and  Earl  Constantine  analyzes 
1951  hoisery  outlook  at  Accessories  and  Smallwares  Merchandising  Session. 
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disc  manager,  City  Stores  Mercantile 
Co.,  and  chairman  of  the  Ready-to- 
Wear  Group:  "Good  business  is  in 
prosjject,  if  buyers  are  intelligent.  Do 
not  get  in  a  panic  because  of  talk 
about  shortages  that  are  exp>ected.  You 
can  not  buy  ahead  on  fashion  mer¬ 
chandise.” 

Price  level  and  maintenance  of  qual¬ 
ity  also  must  be  closely  watched  by 
merchants  during  the  period  ahead. 
The  then  Administrator  of  ESA,  Alan 
Valentine,  '’’iring  the  Top  Manage- 
(  ment  Session,  stated  a  fact  which 
no  doubt  will  be  fully  appreciated 
also  by  his  successor,  Eric  Johnston: 
“In  the  field  of  consumer  gootls  it  is 
not  enough  to  stabilize  prices,  as  a 
result  there  vanish  from  the  market 
the  low-end  prices— often  the  only 
goods  of  the  kind  that  low-income  fam¬ 
ilies  can  afford  to  purchase.” 

Recognizing,  however,  that  in  an  in¬ 
flationary  period  maintaining  a  price 
line  |X)licy  may  involve  lowering  stand¬ 
ards  of  quality,  O'Donnell  cautioned 
his  fellow-retailers:  “Do  not  buy  poor¬ 
er  quality  in  order  to  fit  merchandise 
into  last  year’s  price  lines.” 

PRICES  AND  SUPPLIES 

An  intent  audience  heard  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  “The  Merchandiser’s  Outlook 
'  for  Volume,  Prices  and  Supply  for  Soft 
and  Hard  Goods,”  at  a  General  Mer¬ 
chandising  Session,  in  which  industry 
representatives  explored  the  situation 
in  wools,  cottons,  synthetics,  and  appli¬ 
ances,  respectively.  The  authorities 
were  Col.  Charles  Johnson,  president. 
Botany  Mills,  Inc.,  (wools);  Stanley 
Phillips,  president.  Cannon  Mills  (cot¬ 
tons);  Jackson  Spears,  vice  president. 


National  Mallinson  Fabric  Corp. 
(synthetics);  and  Vale  Freeland,  direc¬ 
tor  of  department  and  furniture  store 
sales,  of  VVestinghouse  Electric  Appli¬ 
ance  Division  (appliances).  A  sum¬ 
mary  of  their  opinion  is  as  follows: 

Wools.  Of  all  the  fibers,  wool  is  the 
one  most  immediately  affected  by  the 
pressure  of  military  demand;  however, 
until  indications  of  how  much  of  the 
industry’s  capacity  will  be  required  for 
defense  needs,  one  can  only  guess  how 
much  wool  will  be  available  for  civil¬ 
ian  uses.  American  production  of  wool 
has  been  declining  for  several  years. 
VVe  now  supply  only  about  25  per  cent 
of  our  normal  needs;  thus  we  are  at 
the  mercy  of  foreign  markets.  As  those 
countries  which  control  the  supply  sell 
in  open  market  to  all  comers,  includ¬ 
ing  Russia,  the  price  America  has  to 
pay  is  based  on  what  Russia  is  willing 
to  pay. 

Wool  prices,  at  an  all-time  high,  are 
destined  to  remain  high.  The  supply 
would  continue  to  be  tight,  even  if 
Russia  were  to  receive  no  more. 
(One  convention  speaker  said,  paren¬ 
thetically,  that  Russia  is  easing  off  on 
wool  purchases  of  late,  and  that  it  may 
be  assumed  that  she  has  built  a  stock¬ 
pile  of  this  vital  fiber.)  Colonel  John¬ 
son  decried  “the  irresponsible  state¬ 
ments  by  the  press  and  other  spokes¬ 
men”  as  to  heavy  government  pur¬ 
chases  in  the  offing,  which  did  not  ma¬ 
terialize,  but  the  anticipation  of  which 
artificially  forced  upward  wool  fabric 
prices,  each  time  such  statements  were 
made  public. 

He  expressed  the  opinion  that  there 
was  considerable  wool  “in  hiding”  due 
to  hoarding,  and  that  these  dead  stocks 
should  be  ferreted  out.  (One  of  these 
stockpiles— though  a  legitimate  one— is 
that  of  the  government  itself,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Harry  Riemer,  managing  editor 
of  Daily  News  Record,  who  stated 
that  the  Munitions  Board  has  been 
stockpiling  wool,  and  plans  to  lay  by 
.'150  million  more  pounds  for  1952.) 
Some  mills  are  reported  to  have  put 
aside  considerable  wool. 

Cotton.  Cotton  prices  are  up-trend¬ 
ing.  The  mid-January  prices  on  woven 
gocxls  were  below  replacement  basis, 
(and  it  was  predicted  by  one  industry 
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GENERAL  MERCHANDISING  SESSIONS 

"The  retailers'  job  is  to  make  avail¬ 
able  better  p'jods  through  better  sell¬ 
ing.  Bette:  goods  includes  better  val¬ 
ues  through  more  efRcient  operation, 
better  design,  better  materials,  better 
assortments.  .  .  .  Better  selling  in¬ 
cludes  better  presentation,  better 
packaging,  better  display,  better  ad¬ 
vertising,  better  information  about 
use,  better  use  of  credit,  better  con¬ 
venience  in  shopping,  in  location  of 
both  stores  and  departments."— Paul 
Mazur,  Lehman  Bros. 

"The  Future  of  Color  Television" 
was  discussed  by  Frank  Stanton, 
president  of  C.  B.  S.,  and  Robert  A. 
Seidel,  vice  president  in  charge  of 
distribution,  of  R.  C.  A. 

"The  retailer  has  at  least  a  three¬ 
fold  stake  in  color  television.  First,  it 
will  open  a  brand  new  market  of 
substantial  volume  for  your  direct 
merchandising.  Second,  it  offers  your 
self-interest  a  new  strong  arm  of  ad¬ 
vertising  .  .  .  lifting  it  onto  a  perma¬ 
nently  higher  plane  of  honest  descrip¬ 
tion  to  the  customer.  Third,  it  prom¬ 
ises  a  medium  of  multiplied  exploita¬ 
tion  for  your  store,  placing  at  your 


Notes  and  Quotes  fron|Merc( 

disposal  for  the  first  time  in  color  an  'heodli 
all-customer,  all-branch  simultaneous  ers!"— 
live  exploitation."— Stanton.  Yard  C 


"For  a  long  time  to  come,  black- 
and-white  television  must  remain  the 
backbone  of  the  industry.  Sponsors  of 
television  programs  are  going  to  stick 
to  black-and-white  until  a  good  audi¬ 
ence  has  been  built  for  color.  .  .  Cer¬ 
tain  programs  may  not  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  color,  but  may  be  more  de¬ 
sirable  in  black  and  white.  Over  80 
per  cent  of  movies  as  well  as  printed 
advertising  are  still  in  black-and- 
white."— Se/de/. 
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PIECE  GOODS  SESSION 


"Make  a  thorough  study  of  your 
own  store's  ready-to-wear  operation; 
then  review  your  stock  and  buying 
plans  to  make  certain  you  are  buying 
fabrics  by  customer  demand  and  end 
use.  .  .  .  Arrange  stocks  by  end  use 
regardless  of  fabric.  .  .  .  Let's  have 
some  blouse  forms  and  skirt  hangers 
and  other  display  pieces  needed  to 
show  your  model  clothes  .  .  .  and 
mannequins  with  heads  —  no  more 


Sugar  coated  lesson — Piece  Goods  Group’s 
Fabric  Fashion  Show  featured  20  top 
fabrics  for  Spring,  and  patterns  from  Ad¬ 
vance,  Butterick,  McCall,  and  Simplicity. 


representative  that  within  90  days  cot¬ 
ton  would  be  10  per  cent  higher— pos¬ 
sibly  as  much  as  20  per  cent  in  absence 
of  controls  before  that  time).  As  was 
the  case  during  World  War  II,  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  requirement  for  the  long 
staple  and  combed  yarns  has  already 
been  felt  in  a  shortage  of  fabrics  based 
on  such  yarns.  (Theodore  I.  Felner, 
manager  of  the  Yard  Goods  Division 
of  Burlington  Mills,  recalled  to  the 
Piece  Goods  Merchandising  Session 
the  fact  that  since  pre-Korea,  raw  cot¬ 
ton  prices  have  risen  over  50  per  cent, 
and  that  most  finished  fabric  prices 
have  gone  up  30  to  40  per  cent.) 


busini 
is  in 
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of  Hosiery  Manufacturers,  expressed 
a  hope  that  it  would  meet  our  needs. 

Various  other  synthetics  have  but 
little  influence,  according  to  Riemer. 
The  Orion  staple  output  is  negligible, 
and  the  filament  is  earmarked  for  in¬ 
dustrial  uses.  Fiber  V  production  is 
small.  Vicara,  which  may  be  used  in 
blends,  will  not  be  available  in  any 
amount  likely  to  relieve  the  situation 
due  to  the  tight  wool  supply.  Dynel, 
which  might  do  so,  is  being  introduced 
on  such  a  broad  merchandise  base, 
Riemer  says,  that  in  certain  areas 
where  the  wool  shortage  is  felt  most 
acutely  (as  in  men’s  clothing)  there  is 
apt  to  be  very  little  of  it  available. 
In  this  connection,  Howard  Bunn,  vice 
president  of  Union  Carbide  &  Carbon 
Corp.,  makers  of  dynel,  warned  that 
the  fiber  is  being  used  in  place  of 
the  higher  priced  wool,  as  a  “price 
substitute.’’  “Do  not  buy  it  where  its 
characteristics  are  hot  superior,’’  he 
said. 


raw  materials  of  rayon— cotton  linters, 
w'ood  pulp,  nitro-cellulose,  etc.— are 
today  in  very  short  supply. 

Rayon  prices  will  tend  upward. 
However,  in  relation  to  other  fibers, 
Spears  said,  rayon  is  at  the  cheapest 
level  it  ever  has  been,  and  inasmuch  as 
the  stability  of  prices  in  the  rayon 
yarn  industry  is  historic,  he  asserted 
that  in  their  merchandising  stores 
should  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that 
speculative  risk  in  the  ownership  of 
rayon  inventories  is  at  a  minimum,  un¬ 
less  the  factor  of  fashion  is  involved. 

Nylon  staple  is  in  short  supply,  and 
Riemer  reminded  the  Men’s  and  Boys’ 
Wear  Merchandising  Session  that 
further  military  uses  for  nylon  are 
quite  possible.  Whether  such  addi¬ 
tional  government  needs  will  cause  a 
general  nylon  shortage  for  normal 
civilian  needs  is  an  open  question. 
Considering  the  stepped-up  nylon  pro¬ 
duction  capacity,  Earl  Constantine, 
president  of  the  National  Association 


Synthetics.  Except  for  nylon,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  government’s  bite  out 
of  synthetic  yarn  production  will  be 
slight. 

Spears  pointed  out  that  industrial 
users  are  taking  an  increasing  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  various  man-made  fibers, 
but  that  this  is  advantageous  as  it  is  a 
stabilizing  force  of  benefit  to  users  in 
the  textile  apparel  fields.  Production 
of  rayon  yarn  this  year,  he  estimated, 
will  increase  by  11  per  cent,  and  the 
civilian  supply  of  rayon  would  seem  to 
be  assured  as  adequate,  provided  raw 
materials  are  available.  However,  the 
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'headless  horsemen'  to  scare  custom¬ 
ers!"— Theodore  /.  Felner,  manager  of 
Yard  Goods  Division,  Burlington  Mills. 

Advance,  Butterick,  McCall,  and 
Simplicity  again  cooperated  with  the 
Merchandising  Division  in  putting  on 
a  Fashion  Show  of  the  2Q  Important 
Fabrics  for  Spring,  with  Jeanne  Pierre, 
fashon  director  of  A.  D.  Juilliard  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  as  commentator. 

READY-TO-WEAR  SESSION 

"Stores  don't  stock  the  shoes  the 
customer  wants.  They  want  to  sell 
what  they  have  before  they  buy  some 
more.  .  .  .  When  I  hear  of  the  open- 
to-buy  being  shut  ofF  for  Easter  shoes 
because  the  'rubber  goods'  didn't  sell 
os  expected,  I  am  confused.  .  .  .  Quit 
worrying  about  the  dollar  value  of  in¬ 
ventory— there  is  a  new  normal.  Con¬ 
cern  yourselves  with  pairs.  That's  the 
way  you  sell  shoes."— James  Legg, 
vice  president,  Heydays  Shoes,  Inc. 

"We  can  expect  normal,  healthy  fur 
business.  No  repeal  of  the  excise  tax 
is  in  sight;  therefore  it  will  not  be 
I  waited  for.  It  should  be  a  big  season 


for  'small  furs'."— Alfred  B.  Cohen, 
fur  buyer,  Kirby  Block  &  Co.  and 
chairman  of  the  Retail  Fur  Council. 

"Don't  ever  ask  anyone  who  is  in 
fashion  to  explain  fashion!  Some  of 
the  clothes  you  sell  are  just  illogical. 
Fashion  is  not  always  logical— but  it's 
always  fashion,  and  it  always  sells,* 
just  the  same."— Jessica  Daves,  editor. 
Vogue. 

LINGERIE  SESSION 

"There  is  no  gamble  nor  potential 
markdown  loss  on  basics.  Why  don't 
we  plan  our  purchases  in  advance  as 
we  do  on  our  'fashion'  merchandise? 
Have  you  ever  tried  an  advertising 
program  on  basic,  best  sellers?  It 
works!"— Helen  Berg,  vice  president. 
Her  Majesty  Underwear  Co. 

"There  is  absolutely  no  impulse 
buying  of  lingerie  in  the  junior  size 
range.  Just  think  how  many  sales 
you  have  lost  because  a  girl  wander¬ 
ing  through  your  department  doesn't 
say  'I  really  don't  need  it,  but  I  can't 
resist  it!'  WHAT  HAS  SHE  GOT  TO 
RES!ST?"— Margaret  de  Mille,  mer¬ 
chandise  director.  Mademoiselle. 


Si!k.  Silk  occupies  a  minor  place 
among  the  fibers  today.  Its  high  price 
will  maintain  its  position  as  a  luxury 
fiber. 

Leathers.  At  the  Ready-to-Wear  Mer¬ 
chandising  Session,  the  leather  price 
and  supply  situation  was  touched  upon 
by  Legg:  “I  believe  prices  will  go  up 
again  before  they  either  come  down 
or  are  frozen.  I  believe  they  should 
have  been  frozen  some  months  ago,” 
he  stated.  Mentioning  the  fact  that 
leather  already  was  in  short  supply,  he 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  leather 
shoes  would  shortly  be  rationed— the 
rationing  probably  being  in  the  form 
of  the  allotment  of  leather  to  manufac¬ 
turers  by  tanners.  In  this  opinion  he 
was  supported  by  Ruth  H.  Kerr  Fries, 
director  of  the  Calf  Leather  Division 
of  the  Tanners’  Council  of  America, 
Inc.  However,  it  was  her  feeling  that 
as  of  mid-January,  leather  supply  was 
adequate  to  permit  stores  to  anticipate 


a  normal  production  of  spring  style 
merchandise  and  to  plan  accordingly. 

Appliances.  Freeland  quoted  these  as 
the  basic  metals  in  short  supply— cop- 
f>er,  nickel,  tin,  zinc,  cadmium,  cobalt, 
aluminum,  and  manganese.  Of  these, 
copper  is  the  most  critically  short.  Of 
none  of  them  are  there  adequate  re¬ 
serves  or  stockpiles.  In  addition,  he 
reminded  his  audience  that  steel  has 
been  scarce  for  several  years. 

These  shortages  will  affect  a  wide 
variety  of  hard  goods,  and  this  category 
of  merchandise  will  become  increas¬ 
ingly  harder  to  find  and  stock.  By 
mid- 1 95 1,  he  predicted,  shortages  on 
all  household  appliances,  in  fact  on  all 
hard  goods,  will  be  acute.  In  mid-De¬ 
cember,  although  some  stores  had  fair¬ 
ly  large  appliance  inventories,  gen¬ 
eral  dealers  and  manufacturers  were 
cleaned  out,  and  the  limited  carry-over 
stocks  plus  current  production  are  not 
expected  to  take  care  of  demand  be- 


At  the  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  Merchan¬ 
dising  Session  were  presented  new  styles 
the  smart  man  will  wear,  and  the  smart 
merchant  will  stock,  for  Spring. 

yond  March.  On  some  models  and 
lines,  he  warned  that  shortage  might 
well  become  crucial  in  the  first  quarter. 

Prices,  Freeland  forecast,  would  re¬ 
main  at  about  mid-January  levels.  But 
on  the  basis  of  the  certain  shortages, 
he  advised  merchants  to  buy  ahead  if 
at  all  possible.  This  would  seem  to  be 
sound  advice,  for  in  the  hard  goods 
field  the  fashion  element,  while  it  ex¬ 
ists  to  a  degree,  is  much  less  volatile  a 
factor  than  in  most  soft  lines.  Critical 
metals  shortages  will  curtail  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  TV  sets,  and  those  produced 
will  employ  substitute  materials  for 
certain  parts.  (At  this  writing  it  al¬ 
ready  is  hard  to  get  more  than  a  basic 
stock  of  TV  sets,  but  wherever  possi¬ 
ble,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  a  wise  pro¬ 
cedure  to  purchase  ahead.) 

All  the  hue  and  cry  about  color  tele¬ 
vision  may  have  confused  the  issue 
with  regard  to  monochrome  sets.  Color 
television  is  still  in  the  comparatively 
far  future,  for  technical  and  legal 
reasons,  and  as  a  result  of  material 
restrictions;  therefore  black-and-white 
will  have  to  be  the  public’s  TV  fare 
for  some  time  to  come. 

Increased  Use  of  Blends.  Closely  re¬ 
lated  to  the  price  and  supply  situation 
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Casuals  and  Separates.  Repeated  em¬ 
phasis  in  various  sessions  upon  the 
growing  preference  for  casual  apparel 
establishes  this  point  as  one  which 
merchandisers  may  well  give  special 
recognition  in  their  planning  and  op¬ 
eration  for  the  coming  year. 

Theodore  I.  Felner,  manager  of  the 
yard  goods  division  of  Burlington 
Mills,  was  especially  emphatic  about 
the  influence  of  the  casual  trend,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  vogue 
for  separates.  He  took  piece  goods 
buyers  to  task  for  their  “traditional” 
attitudes,  and  for  their  failure  particu- 
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in  fabrics,  particularly  so  far  as  wool 
is  concerned,  is  the  relative  position  ot 
blends,  in  which  synthetics  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part. 

This  is  a  consideration  of  special 
interest  in  the  men’s  clothing  field, 
where  men’s  traditional  preference  for 
worsteds  over  woolens,  and  for  either 
over  other  fibers,  has  been  notably 
challenged  in  recent  seasons.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  worsteds  and  woolens  will  meet 
a  real  test  in  the  months  ahead.  Indus¬ 
try  opinion  as  to  the  proper  place  of 
blends  is  understandably  divided.  For 
example,  Jerome  I.  Udell,  president  of 
Max  Udell  Sons  &  Co.,  asserted  that 
worsteds  will  still  be  used  for  the  lion’s 
share  of  men’s  suits,  and  both  he  and 
some  woolen  mill  representatives  were 
inclined  to  look  u]X)n  blends  as  fabrics 
deriving  their  place  on  the  basis  of 
lower  price.  On  the  other  hand,  blends 
had  already  made  sizeable  inroads 
upon  the  position  of  worsteds  and  all¬ 
wools  before  price  was  so  important  a 
factor.  In  discussing  fabric  availabil¬ 
ity,  Udell  mentioned  that  the  worsted 
mills  were  booked  solidly  through 
.March,  and  that  from  April  through 
.\ugust  they  would  be  occupied  with 
military  production. 

We  woidd  advise  stores  to  keep  an 
open  mind  toward  blends  in  all  cate¬ 
gories  of  merchandise,  but  to  buy 
them  intelligently  and  with  fore¬ 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  their 
component  fibers.  This  is  especially 
essential  in  a  time  when  shortages  en¬ 
courage  substitution  of  one  fiber  for 
another  solely  due  to  its  availability, 
and  without  regard  to  its  merit  for  the 
intended  use. 


Left  to  right:  At  the  Lingerie  Merchandising  Session,  Helen  Berg,  Intimate  Apparel 
Group  Chairman  H.  V.  Elder,  Saul  Asen,  Past-Chairman  Joseph  J.  Knowles,  Group 
Director  Alfred  Egendorf,  Under  discitssicm:  the  knotty  problem  of  “knit  vs.  woven." 


larly  to  follow  the  lead  of  ready-to-  time  had  come  for  buyers  to  segregate 
wear  divisions,  and  the  evidence  of  the  it  from  other  merchandise  in  a  sepa- 
sales  of  pattern  companies,  which  es-  rate  department,  give  it  a  special  bud- 
tablish  the  overwhelming  importance  get  and  a  special  goal  for  sales  (“and 
of  casual  separates.  He  urged  presen-  make  it  high”),  and  he  advised  that  the 

tation  in  the  department  and  in  ad-  department  have  its  own  buyer.  He 

vertising  to  be  built  around  the  idea  of  particularly  appealed  for  a  buying 

separates,  and  that  the  accent  be  taken  plan  based  upon  correlated  selling,  so 

off  dresses,  which  piece  goods  depart-  that  the  department’s  assembled  stock 

ments  overstress,  he  contended.  will  lend  itself  to  working  out  blended 

In  outlining  to  ready-to-wear  mer-  outfits,  and  incidentally  higher  sales 
chants  the  status  of  fashion  for  the  per  customer, 
coming  season.  Vogue  editor  Jessica 

Daves  also  stressed  separates  and  “the  Think  Like  a  Customer.  Closely  allied 
knitted  look”  (another  expression  oi  with  the  merchandising  of  correlated 
the  casual  trend)  as  interpretations  of  merchandise  is  the  subject  of  running 

some  important  habits  of  American  stores  for  the  convenience  of  custom- 

life  today:  “suitcase  living,”  auto  ers  that  shop  in  them.  Awareness  ot 

travel,  the  servantless  household,  and  stores’  shortcomings  in  this  respect  and 

dislike  of  clothing  alterations.  Speak-  of  the  great  importance  of  aligning 

ing  of  separates,  she  said  they  require  operations  with  a  view  to  real  service, 

a  smaller  outlay  per  unit,  offer  maxi-  is  attested  to  by  the  frequency  with 

mum  variety  at  little  cost,  and  make  it  which  speakers  alluded  to  this  matter, 
easy  for  the  customer  to  get  her  indi-  The  physical  arrangement  of  depart- 
vidual  fit.  The  factor  of  fit  as  a  reason  ments  and  their  relative  position,  the 
for  the  phenomenal  growth  of  popu-  confusion  resulting  from  carrying  simi¬ 
larity  of  separates  also  was  touched  lar  merchandise  in  various  depart- 

upon  in  passing,  by  Mademoiselle’s  ments,  the  classification  and  segrega- 

merchandise  director,  Margaret  de  tion  of  stock  within  the  department— 

Mille,  in  her  address  to  the  Lingerie  all  these  considerations  croppetl  up 

Merchandising  Session.  again  and  again. 

The  growing  place  of  casuals  is  hav-  The  Lingerie  Merchandising  .Ses- 
ing  an  impact  up>on  the  merchandising  sion,  for  example  explored  various 

of  men’s  wear  also,  and  in  large  meas-  areas  of  interest,  and  in  each  case  the 

ure  for  the  same  reasons  that  they  ap-  ultimate  goal  was  generally  agreed  to 

peal  to  women— their  variety  and  in-  be  that  of  serving  the  customer  with  a 

terchangeability,  their  comfort,  their  minimum  of  lost  motion  and  time  on 

easy  upkeep,  their  practical  simplicity.  her  part. 

At  the  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  Mer-  For  example,  Helen  Berg,  vice  presi- 
chandising  Session,  Harry  Doniger,  dent  of  Her  Majesty  Underwear  Corn- 

president  of  McGregor  Sportswear,  pany,  strongly  advised  a  segregation  of 

stressed  the  importance  of  this  mer-  stock  by  sizes— “because  that  is  the  cus- 

chandise  classification  and  said  the  tomer’s  primary  interest.”  She  also 
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Mohawk  began  16  years 
ago  to  solve  today’s 
price  problems!  T  _ 


THE  MILL  WITH  THE  RETAIL  VIEWPOINT 


Of  course,  16  years  ago  we  did  not  foresee 


1  market  conditions  which  we  would 

face  this  year.  But  the  development  of 
carpet  rayon,  which  started  16  years  ago  as  a  project  to  find  a  better 
carpet  blend,  has  a  triple^dged  advantage  today: 

It  has  released  us  from  entire  dependence  on  imported  wools, 
over  which  we  had  no  control  of  price  or  supply. 

■^■^^It  has  helped  us  to  find  a  price  level  more  compatible  with 
today’s  economic  trends. 

It  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  put  wool  and  carpet  rayon 
into  a  yarn  blend  superior,  in  many  respects,  to  all  wool.  Splendid 
wearing  qualities,  clarity  of  color,  and  uniform  quality  in  the  finished 
product,  as  well  as  improved  surface  coverage,  ease  of  cleaning,  moth 
resistance,  and  better  value  are  but  a  few  of  the  characteristics  which 
recommend  its  use.  The  traditional  Mohawk  reputation  for  carpet 
craftsmanship,  fine  quality  and  value  will  he  maintained. 

You,  the  retail  dealer,  will  profit.  You  who  have  always  offered 
Mohawk  merchandise  of  rich  color,  proven  quality,  and  desirable 
design,  can  now  continue  to  offer  outstanding  value  —  your  goods  are 
priced  to  meet  demand. 

We,  for  our  part,  pledge  a  continuance  of  our  policy — here  so  force¬ 
fully  shown — of  serving  our  retailers  in  every  way  possible. 


FOR  GREATER  PROFITS 


Mohawk  Carpet  Mills,  Inc.,  295  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


STORES 


pointed  out  that  with  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment,  the  salesperson  could  easily  sug¬ 
gest  related  items  and  could  show  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  garments  from  which 
the  customer  could  choose  “without 
having  to  wait,  and  without  having  to 
go  from  one  section  in  the  department 
to  another.” 

Margaret  de  Mille,  discussing  the 
subject  “Junior  Sizes— Plus  or  Minus 
in  Lingerie  Merchandising,”  insisted 
that  there  is  a  definite  consumer  need 
for  the  development  of  a  properly  pro¬ 
portioned  junior  size  range,  and  that 
to  satisfy  this  need  on  the  part  of  a 
large  segment  of  the  customer  group, 
these  sizes  should  be  stocked  with 
courage,  publicized,  and  above  all 
placed  in  some  logical  position  within 
the  store,  not  as  in  the  case  of  one  store 


cited,  in  a  corner  of  the  children’s 
wear  department. 

At  the  same  session,  customer  con¬ 
venience  once  more  was  the  key  idea, 
when  Saul  Asen,  divisional  merchan¬ 
dise  manager,  Gimbel  Brothers,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Alfred  Egendorf,  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  of  intimate  apparel.  Lit 
Brothers,  Philadelphia,  and  a  member 
of  the  Intimate  Apparel  Group’s 
Board  of  Directors,  and  Joseph  'J. 
Knowles,  vice  president  of  Stewart  & 
Co.,  Baltimore,  and  past-chairman  of 
the  Intimate  Apparel  Group,  debated 
the  still-engrossing  question,  “Where 
and  How  Should  Knit  and  Woven 
Lingerie  Be  Merchandised?”'  It  was 
brought  out  in  the  course  of  the  debate 
that  in  many  stores  this  vitally  import¬ 
ant  matter  is  being  decided  on  the 


basis  of  the  store’s  convenience,  some 
merchandise  manager’s  and  buyer’s 
business  welfare,  rather  than  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  convenience  and  welfare. 


Better  Training  of  Salespeople.  Alsu 
with  a  view  to  serving  the  customer, 
various  speakers  focused  the  attention 
of  their  audiences  upon  the  need  for 
better  merchandise  training  of  sales¬ 
people,  and  indeed  upon  the  entire 
problem  of  selling  help. 

As  McNair  indicated,  the  manpower 
shortage  can  be  alleviated  in  some  de¬ 
gree  by  greater  use  of  preselection  sys¬ 
tems  and  self-service.  In  most  depart¬ 
ments,  however,  the  human  contact  is 
essential  to  good  selling.  Freeland  in 
speaking  for  appliances,  might  as  well 
have  been  referring  to  most  other  dc- 


Notes  and  Quotes  from  Merchandising  Sessions 

ACCESSORIES  AND  SMALLWARES 

"Like  millinery,  shoes  are  moving 
out  of  the  accessory  classification. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  shoes,  also 
leather  handbags  and  fine  leather 
gloves,  can  no  longer  be  listed  as 
accessories  for  impulse  buying,  in 
style  promotions  based  on  a  color 
or  a  texture  or  a  trend.  They  are 
investments."— Ruth  H.  Kerr  Fries, 
director,  Calf  Leather  Division,  Tan¬ 
ners'  Council  of  America,  Inc. 

"A  formula  developed  by  experi¬ 
ence  is  for  hosiery  mills  to  main¬ 
tain  yarn  stocks  equivalent  to  two 
months'  current  business.  Today, 
on  all  types,  the  mill  stock  is  about 
so  days;  on  nylon,  about  40  days." 

—Earl  Constantine,  president.  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Hosiery  Manu¬ 
facturers. 

"Accessories  are  Magic,"  a  live 
model  demonstration  of  how  acces¬ 
sories  change  the  character  of  a 
costume,  was  presented  by  Ann  R. 

Silver,  of  Ann  R.  Silver  Associates. 

"It's  likely  to  be  the  biggest  year 
ever  for  accessories.  The  slim  sil¬ 
houette,  the  season's  neutral  colors, 
details  such  as  low  necklines,  bare 
arms— demand  an  accessory  build¬ 
up.  Customers  will  be  looking  for 
ways  to  stretch  their  wardrobes.  If 


MEN'S  AND  BOYS'  WEAR  SESSION 

"We  must  do  what  we  can  to 
make  the  available  wool  supplies 
go  farther.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  Wool  Labeling  Act  be  mod¬ 
ified  to  lessen  customer  prejudice 
against  reworked  or  reprocessed 
wool,  which  can  be  offered  for 
service  qualities.  .  .  .  Blends  pro¬ 
vide  another  answer.  Best  opinion 
indicates  that  rayon  blends  and  all¬ 
rayons  will  play  an  increasing  part 
in  the  $40  to  $50  range.  In  the 
summer  clothing  field,  synthetics 
now  form  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
fiber  used.  Many  believe  experi- 
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in  the  medical  profession,  the 
insignia  of  AUTHORIZED  CAMP  SERVICE  rates  high 
in  recognition  value.  Doctors  everywhere 
prescribe  or  recommend  Camp  Maternity  and 
other  anatomical  supports.  The  key  to 
maternity  support  business  and  the  associated 
volume  it  develops  in  other  departments  is 
the  recommendation  of  the  physician. 


Demand  for  these  garments  knows  no  season. 

Authorized  Camp  Service  means  a  steady 
flow  of  business— and  unique  store  prestige. 


HAVE  YOU  REGISTERED? 

|f  anl  ANNUAL  CAMP  INSTRUCTIONAL  COURSE 
t  »N  THE  FiniNO  OF  SCIENTIFIC  SUPPORTS 
-  NBV  YOIK-^  Itotii  MdUpia.  Jamnry  15-11  ^ 

MRAtO— Nctil  SIwniM  >  glTTIi— Nwr  WiiHitwi  HUI 
V  Filrury  19^22  Jmm4-7 

Ktumk^numwt  NoM  SAN  FIANCBCO-St  Fnacii  NeM 
A|vil  15-19,  Jnt  15-21 

EMtOLLMENT  LIMITED!  Applications  adceptad  in  order  of 
receipt  Write  or  wire  Educational  Department  for  reser- 
* .  vations  today. 


PRENATAL  SUPPORT  (Model  3099) 

For  the  intermediate-to-stocky  type-of-build;  all  sizes  26  to  36; 
even  sizes  38  to  40;  Tea  rose  batiste. 

ALSO  AVAILABLE  IN  MESH  (Model  7099) 

AH  sizes  26  to  36  in  tea  rose  mesh  fabric. 


S.  H.  CAMP  and  COMPANY,  JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 

World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Scientific  Supports  ' 

Offices  at:  200  Madison  Ave.,  New  York;  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago;  Windsor,  Ont.;  London,  Eng. 
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partments^  as  well:  “Remember  the 
absolute  ignorance  of  the  shifting  per¬ 
sonnel  in  departments  during  the  last 
war.  Endeavoring  to  serve  customers 
with  little  or  no  training,  they  only 
further  irritated  already  annoyed  cus¬ 
tomers.”  It  must  be  realized,  and  it  is 
none  too  soon,  that  the  quickened 
tempo  of  employee  replacement  in  the 
months  ahead  will  place  so  heavy  an 
additional  burden  on  store  training 
departments  that  inevitably  the  buyer 
will  have  to  assume  an  increased  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  teaching  his  staff  the 
facts  about  his  merchandise  and  the 
techniques  of  its  presentation.  One 
more  job  for  the  buyer!  But  when  a 
job  becomes  too  cluttered  with  detail, 
the  obvious  answer  is  to  relinquish 
some  part  of  the  whole.  Legg  stated, 
“Most  buyers  could  do  a  better  job  if 
they’d  relegate  authority  to  an  assist¬ 
ant.  The  assistant  would  probably  do 
the  job  better  because  he  would  not 
have  to  handle  all  the  things  the  boss 
does.”  Certainly  one  duty  the  buyer 
can  not  ignore  is  that  of  seeing  that  his 
salespeople  know  what  they’re  selling 
and  how  to  present  it  to  the  customer. 


Discounts,  Delivery,  Reorders.  Acute¬ 
ly  aware,  no  doubt,  of  the  breakdown 
in  established  manufacturer-retailer 
relationships  during  the  last  war,  the 
convention  speakers  showetl  a  deep 
concern  for  the  maintenance  of  gootl 
vendor  relations  during  the  period  of 
crisis  now  imminent.  Great  stress  was 
laid  upon  the  matter  of  maintaining 
established  discounts,  by  William  M. 
Holmes,  president  of  James  McCreei^ 
&  Company,  in  his  address  at  the  sec¬ 
ond  General  Merchandising  Session. 
He  also  recognized  the  importance  of 
reorders,  to  both  manufacturer  and 
retailer,  and  declared  that  manufac¬ 
turers  must  provide  for  these,  the  life 
blood  of  our  industry.  Best  sellers  are 
developed  only  as  reorder  items,  he 
reminded  his  audience.  On  the  other 
hand.  Holmes  urged  retailers  to  be 
correspondingly  fair  and  considerate. 
By  placing  a  reasonable  portion  of  his 
orders  early  enough,  the  buyer  can 
give  the  manufacturer  an  idea  as  to 
what  he  will  be  able  to  sell;  then  he 
can  proceed  with  the  manufacturer  of 
the  indicated  styles  or  numbers,  with 
some  degree  of  confidence.  Holmes  de¬ 


clared. 

In  the  interest  of  closer  vendor  re¬ 
lations  and  a  mutual  understanding  ot 
current  problems,  the  Merchandising 
Division  issued  invitations  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  manufacturers,  to  be  guests  at 
selected  sessions.  Considering  that  the 


invitations  were  not  sent  out  tar  m 
advance,  and  also  that  convention 
week  coincides  with  an  influx  of  re¬ 
tail  buyers  into  many  markets,  the 
number  of  acceptances  was  gratifying, 
and  indicated  a  deep  interest  in  retail 
matters  by  various  manufacturers. 


MERCHANDISE  GROUP  DIRECTORS  HOLD 
JOINT  DINNER  MEETING 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  Merchandising  Division  Groups 
attended  a  joint  dinner  meeting,  Mon¬ 
day  evening,  January  8,  with  a  total  ot 
about  60  persons  in  attendance. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  various 
Groups  were  reviewed  by  the  respec¬ 
tive  group  chairmen,  and  mention  also 
was  made  of  certain  work  in  prospect. 

A  feature  of  the  evening  w’as  the 
formal  presentation  to  Edward  J. 
Brown,  general  merchandise  manager. 
Saks- 34th,  New  York,  and  Chairman 
of  the  Merchandising  Division  Board 
of  Directors,  and  Walter  R.  Granger, 
divisional  merchandise  manager, 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  chairman  of  the  Men’s  and 
Boys’  Wear  Group,  of  the  manuscript 
of  the  Men’s  Wear  Department  Oj>er- 
ating  Manual,  prepared  for  pidjlica- 
tion  by  the  Merchandising  Division, 
by  the  students  of  the  Wliarton  School, 
under  sponsorship  of  the  Philadelphia 
Merchants  .Association.  The  presenta¬ 


tion  was  made  by  Nathan  J.  Snellen- 
berg,  vice  president  of  N.  Snellenberg 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia,  representing  the 
.Merchants’  Advisory  Group  that  co¬ 
operated  on  the  project. 

Present  to  witness  this  presentation 
were  individuals  representing  the 
Wharton  School  faculty,  the  partici¬ 
pating  students  group,  and  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Merchants  .AsscKiation,  as  well 
as  various  individuals  who  had  played 
an  im}X)rtant  part  in  the  development 
of  the  over-all  manuals  project  and  in 
the  editing  of  this  particular  manual. 
The  manual  will  be  published  by  the 
■Merchandising  Division  during  19.t1. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  a  tlesk 
set  was  presented  to  James  C.  Becknell. 
of  Pfeifers  of  .Arkansas,  Little  Rock. 
.Arkansas,  as  evidence  of  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Board  of  Directors’  apprecia- 
tioti  of  his  services  as  their  chairman, 
for  the  period  ending  in  June,  19.ih, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  present 
chairman,  Edward  |.  Btown. 


ITAirS  EXPORT  NEEDS  EXPLAINED 
AT  A.B.O.  LUNCHEON 


Curtain-raiser  meeting  of  the  con¬ 
vention  was  the  luncheon  sponsored 
by  the  Association  of  Buying  Offices, 
Inc.,  held  at  12:00  noon,  on  Monday, 
with  Chairman  Milton  J.  Greenebaum, 
Felix  Lilienthal  8c  Co.,  presiding. 

Col.  Paul  H.  Bonner,  special  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  chief  of  the  E.  C.  A.  Mission 
to  Italy  was  the  featured  speaker.  Ex¬ 
plaining  that  Italy  has  a  permanent 
unemployment  of  about  two  million 
men,  willing  and  able  to  work,  but 
deprived  of  jobs  because  there  is  a  seri¬ 
ous  shortage  of  investment  capital,  and 
a  heavy  and  medium  mechanical  in¬ 
dustry  which  is  30  to  40  per  cent  idle 
due  to  the  same  causes,  Bonner  simpli¬ 
fied  the  solution  in  these  words:  “Your 
dollars  spent  in  Italy  provide  that 


country  with  the  foreign  exchange 
with  which  to  purchase  her  needs  ot 
steel  and  coal.”  These,  he  jX)inted  out, 
are  essential  if  Italy  is  to  produce  her 
own  armament  needs,  thus  relieving 
.America  of  a  heavy  plus-tax  burden. 

He  called  the  attention  of  buying 
office  representatives  to  the  exhibit, 
“Italy  at  Work”  (described  in  the  Jan¬ 
uary  issue  of  Merchandising  Division 
Monthly),  and  urged  them  and  their 
member  stores  to  encourage  and  aid 
Italy  by  stocking  and  promoting  the 
merchandise  insofar  as  possible.  He 
concluded,  "The  retail  store  is  more 
than  the  safety  valve  of  our  own  econ¬ 
omy;  it  is  the  differential  which  keeps 
our  international  economy  from  skid¬ 
ding  on  the  turns.” 
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FOUNTAIN  PENS 
SELL  ALL  YEAR  LONG 


Esterbrook  Fountain  Pens  know  no  season. 
Esterbrooks  sell  day  in  and  day  out — all  year 
’round.  Esterbrooks  build  store  traffic,  depart¬ 
ment  volume. 

Esterbrook  Fountain  Pens  have  the  most  sale¬ 
able  feature  a  pen  can  have — ’’The  Right 
Point  For  The  Way  You  Write.”  The  world’s 
largest  vguiety  of  point  styles  enables  you  to 
satisfy  any  customer — no  matter  what  he  writes, 
or  how  he  writes  it. 

And — the  Esterbrook  system  of  replaceable 
"Renew-Points”  not  only  eliminates  point  re¬ 
pair  delays  and  customer  annoyance,  but  also 
gives  you  a  complete  range  of  pen  colors  and 
point  styles  at  the  lowest  inventory  cost. 


S^te/tStooA 


AMERICA’S  FIRST  PEN  MAKER 


THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  COMPANY,  CAMDEN,  NEW  JERSEY 


stores 
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The  Convention 
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branch  are  operated  “in  the  same  local 
community,”  Mr.  Goldberg  said: 

“If  a  department  store  has  set  up  a 
branch  where  it  had  no  customers, 
then  it  cannot  be  in  the  same  commu¬ 
nity.  .Assuming  that  the  branch  is 


SdCe^ 


THIS  YEAR 

O  ALES  promotion  is  the  business  of 
^  influencing  people;  in  a  period  of 
national  tension  its  power  for  good  or 
evil  is  many  times  magnified,  and  the 
responsibility  which  rests  on  those  who 
handle  this  influence  is  verv  heavy. 

“Let’s  not  rush  into  this  job  with 
page  after  jiage  of  art  direitors’ 
dreams,”  said  Edward  Garroll,  sales 
promotion  manager  of  Hess  Brothers 
of  Allentown.  “In  the  days  ahead  we 
must  prove  our  intention  l)y  our  oper¬ 
ation.  Fancy  patriotic  ads  aiul  a  new 
flag  over  the  main  entrance  won’t  do 
the  trick.” 

With  so  much  influence  at  his  (oni- 
mand,  the  sales  promotion  man,  saiil 
Carroll,  cannot  afford  to  misuse  it; 

“The  public  won’t  think  much  of 
the  merchant  who  fails  to  guide  his 
operation  by  these  very  positive  steps: 

“I.  .All-out  effort  to  prevent  scare¬ 
buying  and  hoarding. 

“2.  Concentration  of  effort  on  goods 
which  do  not  involve  s(arte  or  critical 
materials.  (We  always  say  we  <an 
‘make’  or  ‘l)reak’  an  item— how  about 
proving  it?) 

“.S.  Introiluction  to  the  buying  pub¬ 
lic  of  those  goods— whether  substitutes 
or  new  developments— which  will  not 
endanger  the  defense  effort. 

“1.  Leadershij)  in  preventing  un¬ 
warranted  jjiice  increases  at  any  level 
of  our  economy.  (If  it’s  only  a  little 
we  can  do,  let’s  do  that  little.) 

“5.  E'ull  cooperation  with  the  spirit 
as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  increasing 
number  of  official  regulations.” 

Productive  Advertising.  Promotion 
men  may  or  may  not  accept  the  idea 
that  their  job  in  1951  is  to  keep  busi¬ 
ness  from  being  too  good.  But  they  are 
unanimously  devoted  to  one  less  con- 


established  in  an  area  from  \vhich 
people  normally  would  have  come  in 
the  past  to  trade  in  that  department 
store’s  main  store,  it  will  ordinarily  be 
considered  ‘in  the  same  local  (ommu- 


fusing  aim:  each  of  them  wants  to 
make  sure  that  whatever  buying  cus¬ 
tomers  do  is  done  in  his  store. 

Rising  costs  anti  news|)rint  shortages 
heighten  the  need  to  make  each  stpiare 
inch  of  advertising  more  proiluctive. 
Sales  proiiiotion  can’t  actomplish  this 
without  the  cooperation  of  the  test  of 
the  store,  particularly  the  merthanilis- 
ing  tlivisioti.  I'o  set  a  good  example 
of  cooperative  planning,  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division  inviteil  top  manage¬ 
ment,  merchandise  managers  and  con¬ 
trollers  to  join  in  |)resenting  its  first 
convention  session.  .And  lest  anybody 
suppose  that  the  changeil  re(]uirements 
of  advertising  in  1951  rule  out  the 
“gimmick”  or  “splash”  approadi,  the 
Division  hail  a  session  gimmick  all  its 
own.  The  speakers’  platform  hail  been 
transformed  into  a  very  passable  repli¬ 
ca  of  one  of  the  Hotel  .Statler  beil- 
rooms,  and  here  the  speakers  staged  lor 
the  benefit  of  the  audience  an  unre¬ 
hearsed  “bull  session.”  Robert  [.  Pow- 
derly,  chairman  of  the  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division,  was  the  host;  “visitois” 
came  and  went,  and  ociasionallv  a 
“telephone”  rang  in  the  room  to  signal 
that  a  call  was  coming  through  one 
of  the  floor  microphones  siattered 
through  the  audienie. 

Everybody  present  agreeil  that  the 
possible  limitation  of  spate  threatened 
by  the  newsprint  shortage  may  jirove 
to  be  a  blessing  in  disguise  if  it  lories 
more  concentrated  attention  on  pro- 
duclive  advertising.  Similarly,  there  is 
a  bright  side  to  the  rising  rates  for  type 
alterations— they  provide,  if  the  pro¬ 
motion  chief  is  expense-conscious,  a 
greater  incentive  to  accuracy  at  the 
start  and  may  help  to  enil  the  sloppy 
jnactice  of  editing  from  type. 

XewsjM'int  shortage  may  have  still 
another  good  effect— it  should  stimu¬ 


late  attention  to  visual  merchandising. 
Walter  E.  Reitz,  exeiiil i\e  loiitiollei 
of  'Ehe  Hecht  Go.,  Washington,  said 
that  display  is  the  most  ellective  and 
economical  medium  of  sales  promo¬ 
tion.  He  pointed  out,  too,  that  the 
manpower  shortage  will  increase  the 
neeil  of  visual  merchandising,  to  en¬ 
courage  quick  selection  by  customers. 
Harold  Melnicove,  Hecht’s  director  of 
merchandise  i)resentation,  advised  that 
at  least  75  per  cent  of  visual  merchan¬ 
dising  money  shoulil  be  allotted  to  in- 
teiioi  dis|)lays. 

Teamwork.  .All  agreed  that  better 
newspaper  ads  require  the  ellorts  of 
more  than  the  sales  promotion  man. 
(iood  promotions  stait  in  the  market, 
saiil  jay  1).  Runkle,  general  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  of  Crowley  .Milner.  Bny- 
eis  generallv  do  not  appraise  the  mer¬ 
chandise  anil  assort  theii  orilers  with 
promotion  in  mind,  he  said.  Boh 
I’owderly  agreed— the  practice  of  buv- 
ing  12  of  this  and  15  of  that,  he  said, 
often  leaves  the  ilisplay  pei)|)le  hard 
up  to  ilevelop  theme  promotions. 

When  it  comes  to  selecting  items  lor 
promotion,  saiil  Rowilerly,  loo  much  is 
left  to  the  buyet’s  judgmeut.  He 
thought  that  store  heails  anil  meri  han- 
dise  managers  should  scrutinize  selec¬ 
tions  more  closely;  and  on  behalf  of 
the  sales  promotion  department  he 
beggeil  off  the  job  of  “policing”  buyer 
selection. 

(diaries  B.  Dulcan,  geneial  manager 
and  vice  president  of  The  Hecht  Co., 
pointed  out,  however,  that  sales  pro¬ 
motion  must  accept  the  fact  that  a 
merchandiser  is  not  a  promotion  man. 
For  example,  a  buyer  doesn’t  know  as 
well  as  the  publicity  ilepartment  does 
bow  great  is  ibe  value  of  repetition  in 
advertising;  he  is  likely  to  switch  too 
much  from  item  to  item.  Foi  |)romo- 
tion  men  themselves,  Dulcan  advised 
a  little  less  preoccupation  with  novel 
ideas,  a  little  mote  concentration  on 
the  basic  stock  whiih  sells  the  store. 

Eilwaril  ).  lb  own,  genei  al  meri  haii- 
ilise  manager  of  .Saks-‘f  Itb,  said  that  in 
his  store  a  formal  program  of  coopera¬ 
tion  between  merchandising  and  pro¬ 
motion  is  just  getting  uililei  way.  Be¬ 
fore  any  copy  is  written,  the  merchan¬ 
dise  is  gone  over  together  by  a  groui) 
of  merchandising  and  advertising  peo¬ 
ple.  The  goal  is  to  gel  everyone  in- 
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volvcd  in  aU  prepaiatiun  lo  think 
more  in  terms  o£  the  merchandise  and 
less  in  terms  of  its  presentation. 

Stunner  Question.  “Can  we  sell  at  un- 
traditional  price  lines?”  Jay  Runkle 
wanted  an  answer  from  the  sales  pro¬ 
motion  men.  As  the  cost  of  merchan¬ 
dise  rises,  he  pointed  out,  buyers  first 
uy  squeezing  their  markup  to  main¬ 
tain  a  price  line;  later  they  either  drop 
the  price  line  or  olfer  poorer  quality  in 
the  price  line.  Runkle  said  that  the 
policy  at  Crowley  Milner  this  spring 
will  be  to  maintain  quality  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  old  price  lining  practices. 
Did  the  sales  promotion  men  believe 
that  people  would  pay  out  of  the  price 
line  for  the  quality  they  want?  B. 
Lewis  Posen,  sales  promotion  director 
of  Hochschild,  Kohn  Co.,  thought  they 
would.  “We  have  to  cut  loose  from 
the  price  lining  tradition,”  he  said. 
"There  is  no  reason  why  a  $3.95  item 
can’t  sell  at  $4.10  or  $4.19  in  these  cir¬ 
cumstances.” 

What  to  Sell.  Waves  of  shock  news 
were  coming  in  all  during  convention 
week  on  White  Sale  sellouts.  Various 
sales  promotion  men  reported  scare- 
buying  on  shirts,  copper  items,  ny¬ 
lons;  pre-promotion  notices  to  cus¬ 
tomers  on  some  events  had  resulted 
in  sales  .so  heavy  that  scheduled  news¬ 
paper  advertising  had  to  be  aban¬ 
doned.  Overall,  spring  merchandise  is 
expected  to  be  adequate  and  in  the 
ready-to-wear  field  plentiful.  Evan 
Ellis  of  Crowley  Milner  estimated 
that  spring  ready-to-wear  business 

Report  from  Washington 

{Continued  from  page  9) 

Byrd  said  that  with  hiring  proceeding 
at  the  rate  of  more  than  1,000  a  day, 
the  annual  payroll  will  be  running 
in  excess  of  the  $8.3  billions  peak  we 
reached  during  World  War  If.  If  the 
peak  during  the  last  war  is  reached. 
Federal  payrolls  will  be  running  in 
excess  of  $13  billions  shortly.  Floor 
space  to  house  present  employees. 
Senator  Byrd  said,  would  require  a 
building  more  than  ninety-six  times 
the  size  of  the  Empire  State  Building. 
At  the  present  time,  there  are  more 
Federal  employees  in  the  state  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  than  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
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should  be  14  per  cent  above  last 
year’s.  Some  departments  can  be  pro¬ 
moted  into  danger  spots,  however,  and 
the  experience  of  the  past  year  has 
demonstrated  that  a  lagging  item  today 
may  be  a  sell-out  tomorrow.  T  he  obvi¬ 
ous  solution,  all  agreed,  is  to  sell  the 
store  or  the  department. 

However,  this  does  not  mean  a  col¬ 
lapse  into  punch-less  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising.  Fred  Bresee,  vice  president 
of  Bresee’s  Oneonta  Department  Store, 
said  that  the  biggest  mistake  stores 
make  in  handling  event  promotions  is 
to  limit  them  to  one  or  a  few  depart¬ 
ments.  Bresee’s  Valentine  promotion 
is  completely  storewide,  planned  three 
months  in  advance;  and  the  store’s 
famous  summer  circus  promotion  is 
handled  the  same  way. 

Another  devotee  of  the  gimmick  was 
Joseph  L.  Purcell,  sales  promotion  di¬ 
rector  of  Fowler,  Dick  and  Walker. 
For  the  store’s  anniversary  sale  promo¬ 
tion  last  year,  he  had  two  “anniversary 
girls”  promenading  on  Wilkes-Barre’s 
business  streets.  T  he  girls  were  dressed 
in  1870  and  1950  costumes— made  of 
rayon  satin  and  printed  all  over  with 
the  store’s  anniversary  advertising. 
Each  day  during  the  promotion  the 
girls  gave  dollar  bills  to  all  passers-by 
who  could  produce  sales  slips  for  pur- 
(hases  made  in  the  store  that  day. 

Television.  The  combination  of  mer¬ 
chandise  shortages,  which  will  force 
stores  into  more  institutional  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  of  newsprint  shortage  which 
may,  later  on,  leave  advertising  dollars 
available  for  other  media,  may  lead  to 
more  generous  allotments  for  televis¬ 
ion.  So  far,  store  experience  generally 
has  been  that  T  V  does  not  pay  off  in 
direct  results.  Posen  reported  that 
Hochschild  Kohn’s  teen  age  quiz  pro¬ 
gram,  now  in  its  second  year,  is  main¬ 
tained  for  its  institutional  elfect; 
Brown  said  that  $aks-34th’s  pioneering 
program,  recently  dropped,  depended 
on  manufacturer  support.  T  his  dwin¬ 
dled  with  increasing  store  competition 
lor  it,  and  also  because  brand  name 
manufacturers  could  count  only  on  in¬ 
stitutional  results. 

ANY  YEAR 

When  Strikes  Occur.  T  he  word  “emer¬ 
gency”  on  everybody’s  tongue  referred 
usually  to  national  mobilization.  But 


.Alan  Wells  director  of  publicity  lor 
Kaufmann  Department  Stores,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  was  talking  about  the  tech¬ 
niques  used  by  Pittsburgh  stores  to 
cope  with  (1)  the  city’s  newspaper 
shutdown  in  October  and  November, 
and  (2)  the  retail  unions’  strike  affect¬ 
ing  Kaufmann’s,Gimbers,  and  Horne’s 
from  mid-November  until  the  week  be¬ 
fore  Christmas. 

When  the  newspapers  shut  down, 
most  stores  took  to  distributing  circu¬ 
lars  house-to-house,  twice  a  week.  Re¬ 
view  of  the  results  showed  that  the  cir¬ 
culars  fell  “ruinously  short”  of  justify¬ 
ing  their  cost.  In  a  similar  situation 
again.  Wells  said,  “a  weekly  or  twice- 
weekly  shopping  news,  carrying  the  ads 
of  all  affected  stores,  would  seem  a  bet¬ 
ter  expedient.” 

Other  steps  taken  were:  letters  ad¬ 
dressed  to  charge  accounts,  reassuring 
customers  of  the  store’s  ability  to  serve 
them;  postcard  mailings  to  cover  indi¬ 
vidual  offerings  and  scheduled  events; 
additional  radio  time— the  stores  used 
up  all  the  time  available;  and  a  big 
increase  in  signs,  posters  and  give¬ 
aways  within  the  stores.  Two  stores 
set  up  wire  news  tickers  in  windows. 

Kaufmann’s  had  a  bill  board,  and 
changed  it  every  10  days  during  the 
strike,  getting  “direct,  immediate  and 
satisfactory  response.” 

In  sales,  the  stores  lieat  their  No¬ 
vember,  1949  figures,  but  the  compari¬ 
son  was  against  a  steel  strike  period 
the  year  before.  .Store  estimates  were 
that  the  increase  over  ’49  was  10  per 
cent  less  than  it  would  have  been  with¬ 
out  the  newspaper  strike.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  the  newspaper  costs  were 
wiped  out.  Wells  commented:  “Large 
space  users  have  had  cause  to  consider 
whether  all  the  pages  they  customarily 
use  are  in  fact  necessary.” 

The  store  strike  which  came  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  newspaper  strike 
started  with  drivers  of  Horne’s,  Gim- 
bel’s  and  Kaufmann’s;  immediately  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  other  union  employees, 
who  would  not  cross  the  drivers’  picket 
lines.  The  stores  hired  replacements 
and  assigned  the  reporting  employees 
to  the  most  essential  jobs.  During  the 
four  weeks  of  the  strike  no  incoming 
merchandise  was  received  by  truck; 
the  only  deliveries  and  the  only  trans¬ 
fers  to  and  from  warehouses  had  to  be 
handled  by  parcel  post.  Advertising 
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was  curtailed;  except  for  specifying  re¬ 
strictions  on  mail  or  phone  orders  the 
stores  made  no  printed  references  to 
the  strike  situation.  “No  effort  was 
made,”  said  W'^ells,  “to  try  the  case  in 
the  papers.” 

Wells  offered  a  list  of  suggestions 
to  prepare  stores  for  strikes: 

1.  Have  a  strike  portfolio  ready, 
showing  steps  to  be  taken. 

2.  When  a  strike  breaks,  think  aiul 
act  immediately  as  if  it  were  going  to 
last  a  long  time.  Don’t  worry  about 
possible  waste  if  the  strike  ends  quick¬ 
ly;  there  will  be  waste  either  way. 

3.  Don’t  become  excited  and  rash: 
don’t  do  anything  out  of  character  for 
your  store. 

4.  Don’t  wastg  time  and  money  on 
;ids  prepared  in  anticipation  of  a 
strike’s  ending.  Prepare  just  one  ad 
for  the  time  the  strike  ends.  Make  it 
a  general  announcement  so  that  no 
selling  or  service  pressure  points  are 
developed  until  your  store  has  had  at 
least  one  day  to  regain  a  normal 
tempo. 

5.  Set  up  one  person  as  the  news 
source  for  your  store  or  all  stores  affect¬ 
ed  if  you  want  a  fair  break  in  the  news¬ 
paper  and  radio  reports. 

6.  Recognize  any  extraordinary  ef¬ 
forts  by  individuals  or  groups  during 
the  strike. 

Who  Do  You  Think  We  Are?  On  the 

subject  of  the  promotional  material 
that  comes  flooding  across  sales  promo¬ 
tion  managers’  tlesks  from  ad  agencies, 
manufacturers,  printers  and  publish¬ 
ers,  William  }.  Mrl.aughlin  had  some 
cutting  observations  to  make.  .Most  of 
these  so-called  “helps”,  McCurdy’s  pro¬ 
motion  chief  said,  were  a  joke,  but  not 
a  very  funny  one  for  retail  promotion 
men  with  a  job  to  do  and  no  time  to 
waste  in  weeding  out  the  high  percent¬ 
age  of  waste  material. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  do,  .\fc- 
l.aughlin  suggested,  was  for  the  cre¬ 
ators  of  “helps”  to  clean  up  their  mail¬ 
ing  lists,  getting  their  names  and  titles 
straight  and  eliminating  costly  dupli¬ 
cation  of  the  material  sent  to  stores. 

Store  |x*ople  should  take  the  time  to 
notify  the  sources  of  inaccuracies,  or 
else  resign  themselves  to  a  continuing 
deluge  of  duplication. 

In  connection  with  special  advance 


merchandise  notices  and  reports,  he 
asked  simply  that  they  be  delivered  to 
the  store  in  “advance,”  not  after  the 
publication  is  on  the  newsstand.  And 
for  publishers,  another  suggestion,  that 
they  limit  their  mail  pieces  to  products 
that  are  strong  department  store  sel¬ 
lers.  , 

Turning  his  fire  on  the  practices  in 
sending  mats  for  retail  use,  .Mcl^iugh- 
lin  named  three  glaring  faults:  send¬ 
ing  them  with  no  letter,  with  no  proofs 
or  means  of  identifying  the  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  with  no  identification  of  the 
<lepartment  in  which  the  product  is 
sold.  Then  there  is  the  custom  of 
stripping  labels,  trademarks  and  re¬ 
verse  prices  over  the  mat.  Don’t  do  it, 
warned  McLaughlin.  You  can  count 
on  the  store  not  to  use  one  brand  mat 
for  another's  product:  and  if  the  prod¬ 
uct  is  nationally  famous,  “we’d  be 
crazy  not  to  use  the  name  in  our  text.” 

McLaughlin’s  list  of  some  of  the 
helps  retailers  really  want  contained 
these  suggestions:  good  glossy  photos; 
black  and  white  prints  of  manufactur¬ 
ers  national  advertising  photos.  .\nd, 
said  McLaughlin,  most  stores  want 
mats  “of  the  product  only.” 

Overall,  the  best  advice  that  can  be 
given  manufacturers  and  agencies, 
.McLaughlin  saitl,  was  for  them  to  con¬ 
sult  NRDG.Vs  Sales  Promotion  Divis¬ 
ion  “before  loading  retailers  up  with 
tons  of  unuseable  mats  and  display 
material.” 

Copy  Training.  Instead  of  sitting 
around  and  complaining  about  the 
lack  of  experienced  and  trained  copy¬ 
writers,  sales  promotion  men,  said 
Schuneman’s  Perry  Dotson,  now  have 
a  tested  way  of  imjjroving  the  situa¬ 
tion.  The  answer,  said  Dotson,  is  the 
Gopy  Workshop,  set  up  by  NRDG.\’s 
Sales  Promotion  Division  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  New  York  University. 

Reviewing  the  plantiing  that  put 
the  Workshop  oti  a  sound,  workable 
basis,  Dotson  pointed  out  that  the  in¬ 
struction  is  complete,  concise  and  con¬ 
tentrated,  and  enables  each  ^Vorkshop 
graduate  to  return  to  his  store  and 
traiti  as  many  as  1.5  colleagues. 

The  Test  of  Maturity.  If  sales  |)romo- 
lion  men  are  to  make  sound  plans  for 
promotions  under  emergency  condi¬ 
tions,  thev  must,  said  Rudd  Gore,  first 


become  more  mature  as  supervisors. 
Test  of  their  maturity,  Marshall  Field’s 
ad  manager  said,  will  be  their  ability 
to  supervise  the  careers  of  the  young 
people  on  their  staffs,  offering  knowl¬ 
edge,  experience  and  guidance  with  “a 
steady  and  skilled  hand.”  In  his  tleal- 
ings  with  his  staff  it  would  require  the 
[iiomotion  executive  to  make  a  sonml 
assc.ssmcnt  of  his  assistants,  to  rid  them 
of  their  prejudices,  to  develop  leader- 
shijj,  to  encourage  their  curiosity  and 
to  provide  them  with  tested  tools  of 
the  trade.  Then  and' only  then,  said 
(iore,  will  a  versatile,  sound  organiza¬ 
tion  be  built. 


THE  WINNERS 

¥T’S  a  rare  convention  session  at 
which  the  audience  can  be  sure  in 
advance  that  every  idea  offered  is  not 
only  sound,  btit  has  won  an  award  on 
the  basis  of  its  results.  Such,  however, 
was  the  closing  session  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division,  presided  over  by 
.‘Man  A.  Wells,  of  Kaufmann’s,  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Every  one  of  the  speakers  had 
won  an  award  in  the  Division’s  annual 
contest— a  contest  in  which,  this  year, 
judgment  was  based  entirely  on  re¬ 
sults. 

Mail  Order  Selling.  To  build  volume 
by  mail,  award  winner  Hal  Haener,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  White  House, 
San  Francisco,  recommended  the  sim¬ 
ple  way  as  the  most  effective.  .\t  his 
store,  a  by-the-box  shirt  promotion, 
using  a  simple  but  forceful  layout, 
brought  ten  times  the  average  business 
for  such  events.  No  unit  jirice  was 
mentioned  in  the  ad,  although  shirts 
were  for  sale  singly  if  desiretl. 

A  second  mail-order  problem  solved 
by  the  White  House  is  that  of  best  sel¬ 
lers  which  do  not  warrant  full  page 
ads.  Of  many  methods,  the  one  which 
proved  best  in  terms  of  response  was  to 
divide  a  page  into  six  sections.  The 
first  is  used  for  store  signature  and 
mail  order  blank;  the  rest  for  five  in¬ 
dividual  items. 

Branch  Store  Promotion.  W'ith  so  many 
stores  opening  branches,  james  W. 
Hardey’s  account  of  how  Woodward  & 
Lothrop  promoted  its  new  store  open¬ 
ing  got  close  attention.  Planning  be- 
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gan  at  top  level  when  excavation  was 
begun,  early  in  1950.  Although  the 
first  atls  were  not  placed  before  Octo¬ 
ber  9  (the  opening  was  November  3). 
layouts  and  copy  were  ready  by  June. 
Ads  in  community  papers  were  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  individual  communities, 
and  contained  directions  for  reaching 
the  new  store.  Ceremonies  connected 
with  the  opening  included  a  transpor¬ 
tation  pageant  in  the  new  parking  lot; 
a  press  breakfast;  a  reception  to  em¬ 
ployees  and  their  families;  luncheon 
for  local  officials;  a  flag-raising  and 
cornerstone  laying;  the  cutting  of  the 
ribbon  by  one  of  the  store’s  oldest  cus¬ 
tomers;  a  reception  to  resources;  and  a 
day  in  which  the  store  was  open  foi 
inspection,  but  not  for  business.  Sales 
in  November  and  December  reflected 
the  careful  and  thorough  jilanning— 
50  per  cent  above  expected  figures. 

Reporting  for  the  five  units  of  the 
Broadway  Department  Store,  Dorothy 
Hansen  emphasized  the  effect  upon 
the  market  of  a  series  of  fashion  ads. 
.Manufacturers  were  impressed,  and 
new  doors  were  opened  to  the  store 
when  the  Broadway  demonstrated  that 
it  understood  fashion  and  fashion 
promotion. 

Hecht's  Public  Service  Ads.  Richard 
Meyer,  advertising  manager  of  I  he 
Hecht  Company,  Washington,  asked 
stores  to  think  of  institutional  adver¬ 
tising  as  “public  service  advertising” 
to  establish  the  store  as  a  leader  in 
community  affairs,  to  maintain  its  per¬ 
sonality,  to  estal)lish  its  various  services 
in  the  shopping  public’s  mind,  and  to 
improve  the  public  relations  of  retail¬ 
ing  in  the  community. 

Hecht’s  does  not  budget  its  public 
service  ads,  but  a  check  shows  that  thev 
amount  to  five  per  cent  of  the  total. 
The  time  and  the  occasion  dictate  the 
expenditure;  the  stores  strives  to  be  as 
quick  with  the  news  as  the  editorial 
pages  are.  Hecht’s  gives  space  to  im¬ 
portant  groups  like  teachers.  Boy 
Scouts,  Red  Cross— and  has  run  a  40- 
ad  series  on  how’  a  department  store 
operates,  too.  “We  feel  we  did  a  great 
deal  for  the  capitalistic  system,”  .Meyer 
explained,  “by  describing  what  we  do 
for  our  folks  in  the  way  of  jrensions, 
medical  attention,  non-profit  cafeter¬ 
ias,  associates’  promotion  systems,  and 
so  forth.” 


Recognizing  that  manufacturers, 
too,  contribute  to  retail  sales,  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division  this  year  made  an 
award  for  1950’s  most  important  contri- 
bution— to  Dan  Grayson,  of  Hopalong 
Cassidy  Enterprises.  Grayson,  however, 
disclaimed  credit,  and  told  how  stores 
had  helped  his  organization  get  its 
start,  how  the  friendly  advice  of  indi¬ 
vidual  stores  had  set  promotion  pat¬ 
terns  that  could  be  followed  nationallv. 

Effective  Radio.  Paul  C.  Robinson,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Cieorge  Wyman  k: 
Company,  South  Bend,  stressed  the 
importance  of  accepting  radio  as  an 
advertising  medium  in  order  to  sell  by 
radio.  Two  piograms,  one  for  house¬ 
wives,  and  one  for  teeti-agers,  are  run 
regularly.  Because  l)rief  commercials. 


¥  N  the  words  of  Findley  Williams 
-■-of  Sears,  Roebuck,  “good  merchan¬ 
dise  presentation  isn’t  complicated  to 
achieve,  isn’t  expensive,  and  requires 
no  specialized  talent,  unless  you  want 
to  call  gotnl  sound  common  sense  a 
talent.”  On  hand  to  give  visual  mer¬ 
chandising  men  examples  of  how  that 
common  sense  can  be  applied  to  dis¬ 
play  were  seven  of  the  contributing 
authors  to  the  Display  Manual  soon  to 
Ire  published  by  NRDGA’s  Visual 
.Merchandising  Group;  their  assign¬ 
ments.  capsule  previews  of  their  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Manual.  . 

Display  in  a  Chain.  On  the  subject  ot 
chain  store  mcrchandi.se  presentation, 
author  W'^illiams  named  as  one  of  the 
most  important  display  requisites  a 
systenr  of  tietailed  guidance  for  all 
stores,  one  dealing  with  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  each  table,  each  wall  section 
and  with  every  available  selling  foot 
of  floor  space. 

With  regard  to  flexible  fixturing, 
Williams  ruled  that  basic  equipment 
should  handle  fully  95  per  cent  of  all 
items  of  merchandise  adequately  and 
desirably— further  that  tables  should 
stock  19  jrer  cent  of  all  inventory. 

In  the  display  picture,  Williams 
said,  “the  point  of  sale  is  the  sole 
point  of  profit  for  any  selling  organiza¬ 
tion.  If  when  the  customer  is  in  the 
store  and  fare  to  face  with  the  mer- 


which  Robinson  heartily  recommends, 
do  not  permit  complete  description  of 
every  item  offered,  radio  time  is  used 
to  urge  more  careful  reading  of  the 
store’s  newspaper  ads— and  they  get  68 
per  cent  readership,  the  highest  figure 
for  any  advertising  carried  in  the 
South  Bend  newspapers. 

Saturation  spot  technique,  used  in 
connection  with  Wyman’s  anniversary 
sale,  brought  excellent  results.  Late 
merchandise  arrivals  were  atlvertised 
only  on  the  radio,  but  sokl  as  well  as 
items  that  hail  received  both  radio  and 
newspaper  promotion.  Wyman’s  rec¬ 
ommends  radio  spot  advertising  espe¬ 
cially  for  merchandise  that  has  arrived 
late,  and  also  for  testing  new  items  not 
purchased  in  sufficient  quantity  to  war¬ 
rant  newspaper  advertising. 


chandi.se,  that  merchandise  has  not 
l)een  presented  in  such  a  manner  that 
he  feels  the  urge  to  buy,  no  part  of  all 
the  complex  procedure  which  has  led 
up  to  that  moment  means  a  thing.” 

Color.  One  display  weapon  that  has 
been  virtually  neglected  in  promoting 
that  “urge  to  buy,”  said  Morris  Ketch- 

urn,  |r.,  of  Ketchum,  Gina  &  Sharp,  is 
color.  According  to  Ketchum,  in  any 
store,  small  or  large,  color  is  the  least 
explored  and  the  least  costly  of  display 
meiliums.  Goixl  rule  to  follow  in  its 

use,  advised  Ketchum,  is  to  start  with 
the  merchandise  color,  then  organize 
its  surrounding  colors,  keeping  in 
mind  that  contrast  is  the  all-important 
clement.  And  for  an  over-all  axiom, 
display  men,  Ketchum  advised,  can  go 
for  their  lessons  in  colorful  dramatic 
displays  straight  to  the  theatre. 

Display  and  Store  Planning.  Peter 
Copeland  thought  that  display  men 
were  making  good  use  of  stage  tech¬ 
niques  in  window  design,  but  had 
failed  to  hold  the  ilisplays  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  store  to  the  same  pace. 
Part  of  the  fault  for  this  conilition, 
Copeland  believes,  lies  with  the  archi¬ 
tect  and  his  inability  to  back  the  dis¬ 
play  manager  in  his  efforts  to  get  more 
space  and  builget  from  management. 
Copeland  contends  that  serious  collab¬ 
orative  work  must  be  done  between 
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the  display  manager  and  the  architect 
in  the  preliminary  planning  stage. 
This  should  include  provision  for  the 
windows,  peripheral  walls,  approaches 
to  each  floor,  special  promotional 
shops  and  actual  displays  within  a  de¬ 
partment.  And  a  final  word  of  advice 
from  Cop>eland:  display  should  extend 
its  boundaries  beyond  the  promotional 
level  toward  the  actual  selling. 

Design.  In  designing  displays,  two 
approaches  are  possible,  said  Tom  Lee, 
of  Tom  Lee,  Ltd.  In  one  case  the  de¬ 
sign  grows  directly  out  of  the  form  of 
the  merchandise  itself;  in  the  other  the 
display  is  designed  with  the  customer’s 
less  tangible  reactions  to  the  merchan¬ 
dise  in  mind,  using  news,  romantic  or 
theatrical  elements.  In  either,  Lee  said, 
it’s  the  twist  that  is  important.  One 
way  to  make  “twists”  come  easier,  he 
said,  is  to  use  everybody’s  help,  to  keep 
a  going  file  of  facts  and  ideas. 

High  Fashion.  Fashion  promotion  isn't 
all  the  display  of  expensive  merchan¬ 
dise  in  Henry  Callahan’s  book.  More 
important  are  newness  and  excite¬ 
ment,  both  of  which  are  generated  by 
a  buyer,  and  often  passed  on  to  the 
display  man.  For  Callahan,  the  most 
important  factor  in  fashion  display 
success  is  awareness.  To  develop  that 
awareness,  he  recommended,  display 
men  should  look  in  their  own  store,  in 
the  market,  at  fashion  openings,  in 
social  life,  in  the  world-at-large— the 
object  to  discover  “how  people  natur¬ 
ally  live.” 

Mass  Produced  Displays.  In  the  com¬ 
paratively  unexplored  field  of  mass 
production  of  display  settings  within 
a  store,  Wm.  Hahn  &  Co.,  Washington, 
has  prospected  with  notable  success. 
Head  man  in  the  search  has  been 
William  Wyatt,  Hahn’s  display  diret  t- 
or  for  its  eight  stores.  .\s  a  result, 
Wyatt  has  a  mass  production  story  to 
tell  display  men  in  the  new  manual. 
Chief  purpose  of  his  conversion  to  in¬ 
store  production  was  not  so  much  to 
effect  savings  as  to  gain  the  services  of 
more  experienced  personnel,  to  use 
better  material  and  to  build  displays  of 
finer  quality  and  in  greater  quantity. 
There  was  also  the  need,  Wyatt  felt, 
for  more  elaborate  window  settings 
than  were  available  on  the  market. 


Today,  VV’'yatt  says,  they  are  obtaining 
better  displays  with  a  budget  that  has 
not  increased  out  of  proportion  to  ris¬ 
ing  costs.  This  result  he  attributed  to 
designing  displays  suited  to  mass  pro¬ 
duction;  buying  materials  in  quantity, 
using  fewer  personnel  of  higher  caliber 
and  adding  efficient  tools  for  them  to 
use. 

The  Manufacturer.  From  |.  Kingsley 
Gould  of  the  Point  of  Purchasing  Ad¬ 
vertising  Institute,  came  another  point 
of  view,  the  recommendation  that  tlis- 


p  ROM  one  of  their  own  members, 
^  the  smaller  store  executives  were 
tossed  a  challenge.  Forget  for  a  minute, 
William  A.  Savitt  of  Savitt,  Inc.,  Hart¬ 
ford  asked,  about  the  uncertain  future, 
about  getting  merchandise  and  hard¬ 
ships,  and  think  about  the  uncertain 
future  of  the  boys  in  uniform. 

Just  in  the  interest  of  jjiain  good 
citizenshij),  he  suggested,  there  was  a 
list  of  community  activities  in  behalf 
of  the  war  effort  that  no  retailer  should 
neglect.  Red  Cross,  blood  donation, 
and  special  treatment  for  the  service 
men  were  just  a  few  Savitt  mentioned. 
The  small  store,  he  said,  can  do  it  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  big  store.  They  are,  for 


BE  KIRSHENBAUM  of  The  Juven¬ 
ile  Shoppe,  New  London,  Conn., 
is  the  new  chairman  of  the  Smaller 
Stores  Division,  elected  last  month  by 
the  group's  Board  of  Advisors.  The 
elections  also  named  Gail  G.  Grant 
of  the  Gail  G.  Grant  Co.,  Painesville, 
Ohio,  vice  chairman. 

New  members  of  the  Smaller  Stores 
board  are:  F.  W.  Deisroth.  Deisroth's, 
Hazleton,  Pa.;  Sam  Keefer,  Keefer's, 
Danville,  Pa.;  Bennett  Meyers,  Mey- 
ers-Arnold,  Greenville,  S.  C.;  Morris 
Guberman,  Kaufman's,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.;  R.  Y.  Simonds,  Hough¬ 
ton  &  Simonds,  Brattleboro,  Vt.;  Alvin 
Benjamin,  Benjamin's,  Salisbury,  Md.; 
Ernest  Wyckoff,  A.  B.  Wyckoff, 
Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  and  Walter  Seeley, 
Tompkins  Dry  Goods,  Middletown, 
N.  Y. 


play  men  go  to  manufacturers  and  ex- 
plain  their  display  problems  and  de-  J 
scribe  their  needs.  A  favorable  trend  1 
in  weeding  out  costly  waste  of  manu-  ‘ 
facturers’  displays,  he  said,  showed  70  ^ 

per  cent  of  manufacturers  now  send 
displays  only  on  request,  thus  cutting  ' 
down  on  the  wasted  and  unused  rna-  ^ 
terial  sent  to  stores.  Gould’s  final  word  ^ 
was  a  challenge  to  display  men.  In  a  * 
BED  &:  O  survey,  (iould  said,  more  | 
than  50  per 'cent  of  the  purchasing  de-  j 
cisions  were  shown  to  have  been  made  I 
after  the  customer  entered  the  store.  1 


example,  particularly  well  able  to 
make  the  service  man  feel  as  if  he  be¬ 
longed  to  the  community. 

It  was  something  “beyond  the  line 
of  duty,”  Savitt  asked  for.  Retailers, 
he  said,  wouldn’t  get  medals  for  doing 
it.  Their  employees  would  “feel  good” 
working  for  such  a  store,  and,  Savitt 
promised  the  retailers  would  “feel 
good  and  sleep  better”  for  having 
shown  an  awareness  of  the  “uncertain 
future”  that  faces  the  man  who  wears 
a  uniform. 

No  Reason  for  Confusion.  The  Smaller 
Store  men  were  reminded  by  Archie 
Kottler  of  Independent  Retailers  Syn¬ 
dicate,  that  they  hatl  been  through  a 
mobilization  period  before,  that  even 
without  a  timetable  for  emergency  con¬ 
trols  there  was  still  no  cause  for  con¬ 
fusion.  Kottler  saw  the  current  mar¬ 
ket  as  one  borrowing  from  the  weeks 
ahead. 

This  is,  he  said,  a  transitional  period 
and  “spring  merchandising  must  be 
transitional  merchandising.”  Here  he 
offered  a  word  of  warning  that  buyers 
could  well  react  inact  urately  to  this 
market  and  wind  up  with  “much  too 
much”  spring  stock. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  Kottler  said, 
that  an  adequate  supply  exists  in  the 
fashion  fieltl  for  spring  orders.  In  this 
connection  he  maintained  that  the 
wool  problem  is  not  today’s  problem. 

It  is  a  time,  Kottler  warned,  when 
it  is  far  more  important  to  be  style 
fashion  wise  than  to  have  unwieldy 
stock  that  costs  a  few  dollars  less,  also 
a  time  for  deeper  buying  in  key  items. 
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The  only  '  sure  thing"  at  a  race  track 

is  parking  space! 


But  every  event  in  most  stores  is  a  "sure  thing".  The 
only  gamble,  so  far  as  the  customer  is  concerned,  is 
parking  space. 

Each  day  hundreds  of  customers  fail  to  respond  to 
retail  advertising  because  the  store  offers  no  parking 
space. 

Progressive  stores  from  coast  to  coast  are  making 
their  advertising  more  productive  through  convenient 
parking  facilities. 

Abbott  Merkt  engineers  have  helped  to  select  suit¬ 
able  sites  and  have  designed  economical  parking 
areas  or  structures  adapted  to  the  individual  needs 
of  the  store. 

May  we  put  our  26  years  of  experience  to  work  for 
you  on  this  important  problem  of  retailing? 


ABBOTT,  MERKT 

designers  of  department  store  structures 


If  you  contemplate  a  store  or  warehouse,  many  suc¬ 
cessful  examples  of  our  work  await  your  inspection. 

14  stores  for  whom  Abbott  Merkt 
has  completed  55  jobs 

Woodward  &  Lothrop  W.  T.  Grant  Company 

United  Parcel  Service  Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier  B.  Gertz,  Inc. 

Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.  Forbes  &  Wallace 

Krauss  Co.,  Ltd.  Cohen  Brothers 

The  Hecht  Company  L.  Bamberger  &  Company 

Hecht  Brothers  B.  Altman  &  Company 

AND  COMPANY 

•  lo  east  4oth  st..  New  York  i6,  N.  Y. 
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He  advised  stores  to  reorder  by  type 
rather  than  style  number.  The  cus¬ 
tomer,  he  reminded,  wants  types,  of 
which  several  variations  will  serve  her 
purpose.  Reorder  by  type  if  you  can’t 
get  a  particular  number  for  delivery, 
for,  Kottler  said,  to  worship  a  certain 
style  can  cost  a  store  a  large  share  of  its 
spring  business. 

The  small  store  men  were  counseled 
to  pay  heed  to  family  items,  to  adver¬ 
tise  and  to  put  faith  behind  a  few 
wanted  styles.  In  key  brands,  his  ad¬ 
vice  was  to  “get  close  to  them,”  buy 
deeper  and  earlier.  It  is  also  a  time, 
he  thought,  to  give  more  than  the 
usual  consideration  to  the  possibilities 
of  out-of-town  markets. 

In  soft  goods  merchandising,  Kottler 
saw  a  need  for  more  liberal  credit 
terms  in  smaller  stores.  In  particular 
he  mentioned  the  return  of  women  to 
industry  and  the  effectiveness  of  the 
proper  use  of  credit  functions  in  sell¬ 
ing  and  holding  a  substantial  share  of 
this  growing  market. 

Blueprint  for  Building  Volume.  For 

the  small  volume  retailer,  Arthur  Ein¬ 
stein  had  a  volume  building  tale  to 
tell.  Einstein,  once  a  well-known  re¬ 
tailer,  now  a  professor  at  Penn  State, 
drew  on  his  experience  with  a  small 
Pennsylvania  store.  Quickly  and  sys¬ 
tematically  they  had  raised  volume  in 
this  store— from  its  original  $300,000  to 
$525,000  at  the  end  of  the  first  12 
months  and  to  the  $2  million  sales 
mark  at  the  end  of  two  years. 

Basic  feature  of  Einstein’ s  volume 
building  program  is  the  comprehen¬ 
sive  preliminary  survey  which  gets  the 
program  under  way.  This  survey,  he 
pointed  out,  is  well  within  the  range 
of  the  small  store  if  it  uses  the  facilities 
of  schools  of  business  administration 
whose  services  are  available  for  hire. 

Until  such  a  survey  has  been  made, 
Einstein  hinted,  most  managements 
usually  haven’t  the  foggiest  idea  of  a 
store’s  weaknesses,  its  strengths,  how 
it  stands  in  its  community  relations, 
in  its  employee  relations,  who  its  cus¬ 
tomers  are  and  are  not,  and  where  its 
“bad”  departments  are  located. 

One  example  of  how  to  get  the 
answers  that  Einstein  pointed  to  was 
the  use  of  MOR  figures  in  locating  the 
“bad”  departments.  By  dividing  up 


the  volume  goal  among  departments 
with  the  use  of  the  MOR,  Einstein 
would  then  find  out  what  departments 
should  be  counted  on  most  to  produce 
the  improvement. 

The  “bad”  departments,  Einstein 
ponted  out,  could  be  the  result  of 
many  flaws.  One  of  the  most  glaring  of 
these,  he  said,  was  the  personnel  prob¬ 
lem,  and,  he  regretted,  “We  don’t  like 
to  face  such  problems.”  He  questioned 
whether  smaller  store  men  ever  thor¬ 
oughly  analyze  personnel  performance. 

Another  source  of  help  in  the  vol¬ 
ume-building  program,  Einstein  said, 
is  the  use  of  Department  of  Labor 
statistics,  specifically  their  per  capita 
statistics,  to  see  whether  a  store  is  real¬ 
izing  anything  like  its  competitive  sales 
potential.  Using  these  statistics,  he 
said,  it  was  possible  at  the  very  start 
of  the  program  to  set  a  goal  based  on 
sound  marketing  statistics. 

Some  of  his  other  suggestions:  to 
scale  down  estimates  of  how  big  assort¬ 
ments  should  be— big  stock,  he  decided, 
in  many  cases  is  a  detriment;  to  pay- 
no  heed  to  the  fact  that  “it’s  easier  to 
buy  from  the  manufacturer  than  for 
the  consumer.” 

On  another  phase  of  management 
Einstein  had  a  warning  to  offer.  To 
emphasize  wages  as  the  best  way  of 
getting  loyalty  is  to  ignore  the  real 
facts,  he  pointed  out.  In  reality,  Ein¬ 
stein  said,  wages  are  No.  4  on  the  list 
of  ways  of  securing  employee  loyalty. 
Security  he  ranked  at  the  top  of  the 
list. 

As  to  the  role  of  advertising  in  push¬ 
ing  the  volume  upwards,  he  offered  an 
eye-opening  figure:  the  store  whose 
case  history  he  gave  had  multiplied  its 
volume  nearly  seven  times  while  hold¬ 
ing  its  ad  budget  to  li^  per  cent  of 
volume.  He  recommended  extensive 
use  of  direct  mail  to  secure  and  hold 
customers  and  to  win  those  die-hard 
non-customers  that  a  store’s  survey  has 
uncovered,  he  suggested  hiring  sales 
help  from  this  segment  of  shoppers, 
depending  on  them  to  do  a  word-of- 
mouth  advertising  job  based  on  their 
experiences  in  working  for  the  store. 

Off-Street  Parking.  While  they  admit¬ 
ted  that  they  had  not  lit  upon  any 
Utopian  solution  for  their  parking 
problems,  the  smaller  store  men  found 


themselves  in  agreement  on  two  steps 
toward  achieving  adequate  off-street 
parking.  The  initial,  forcing  role  in 
coping  with  the  problem  they  said 
must  be  filled  by  retailers,  using  retail 
funds  to  get  the  program  started.  Next 
they  admitted  that  in  almost  every 
case,  metering  of  the  off-street  space 
was  desirable,  thus  furnishing  a  steady 
flow  of  funds  for  liquidating  the  orig¬ 
inal  investment  and  expanding  the 
project,  and  to  keep  all-day  non-shop¬ 
ping  packers  from  monopolizing  the 
spaces. 

In  their  discussion,  a  frequently 
mentioned  sore  point  was  the  lack  of 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  city  author¬ 
ities  in  solving  the  problem.  This  the 
retailers  linked  with  a  similar  apathy 
and  uncooperative  attitude  by  some  of 
the  chain  stores  and  small  retailers.  It 
seemed  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep¬ 
tion  that  in  most  small  cities,  it  was  up 
to  three  or  four  medium-volume  retail¬ 
ers  to  bear  most  of  the  burden  both  in 
leadership  and  financially. 

Typical  of  the  experience  of  the 
smaller  store  men  was  the  Newburgh, 
N.  Y.  case  described  by  Robert  W. 
Hinsdale  of  Johnson  &  Hare.  There, 
according  to  Hinsdale,  merchants  were 
forced  to  purchase  suitable  lot  space  to 
solve  their  problem,  in  spite  of  a  fund 
collected  from  metered  street  parking 
and  off-street  facilities.  Some  effective 
electioneering  and  the  election  of  a 
sympathetic  city  councilman,  said 
Hinsdale,  finally  moved  the  authorities 
to  purchase  a  lot  the  merchants  were 
renting  and  make  use  of  some  of  a 
considerable  parking  fund. 

Hinsdale  had  this  advice  for  mer¬ 
chants  in  other  small  cities:  Institute 
parking  meters;  be  sure  provision  is 
made  for  the  proceeds  to  be  earmarked 
for  off-street  parking;  form  a  corpora¬ 
tion  of  merchants  to  get  the  off-’street 
drive  under  way;  work  for  one  way 
streets  as  a  long  step  toward  effective 
traffic  controls;  investigate  state  laws 
on  low  cost  housing  and  slum  clear¬ 
ance  with  an  eye  to  having  slums  razed 
and  transformed  into  parking  lots. 

Investments  in  Fashion.  The  signs  of 
the  times  point  to  an  upswing  in  fash¬ 
ion  selling,  so  Virginia  Pope  of  the 
New  York  Times  told  the  smaller  store 
executives  in  a  preview  look  at  the 
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a  most  modern,  streamlined  Federated  Department  Store  .  .  . 
continues  to  SAVE  with  SUNDSTRAND 

The  10-key  keyboard  accounts  for 
much  of  this  efficiency.  This  fast,  accu¬ 
rate,  touch-operated  keyboard  is  the 
simplest  ever  devised  for  machine 
accounting. 

There  are  other  advantages,  too. 
For  instance,  the  Automatic  Inactive- 
Column  Skip  ...  an  exclusive  Under¬ 
wood  Sundstrand  feature  .  .  .  can  in¬ 
crease  posting  speed  as  much  as  30%. 

Learn  the  whole  story  of  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  Cycle  Billing  with  Under¬ 
wood  Sundstrand.  The  coupon  will 
bring  you  our  new  22-page  booklet, 
crammed  with  systems  and  data. 
Mail  it  today. 


Many  things  were  changed  when 
Foley’s  built  their  magnificent  new 
store  in  Houston,  Texas.  Outstanding 
in  its  architecture,  this  store  ...  a  unit 
of  the  Federated  Department  Stores 
group... also  uses  the  latest  in  light¬ 


ing,  air-conditioning  and  merchan¬ 
dising. 

Yes,  many  things  were  changed  at 
Foley’s  . . .  but-  not  their  Cycle  Billing 
Machines!  They  already  had  the  most 
modern,  the  most  efficient  machines 
ever  developed  for  this  function: 
Underwood  Sundstrands. 

5  Foley’s  have  been  using  Underwood 
Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  Machines 
for  about  4  years  now.  Why?  Well, 
here’s  one  good  reason.  They  say,  "4 
Sundstrand  Machines  now  handle 
the  work  formerly  requiring  1 1  other 
machines.  Another  Sundstrand  is  used 
I  for  posting  installment  accounts  only.” 


Underwood  Corporation 
Accounting  Machine  Division 
One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Please  mail  me  a  cepy  of  the  new  Underwood 
Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  Booklet. 


Underwood  Corporation 

Accounting  Machines  . . .  Adding  Machines  . .  .  Typewriters 
Carbon  Paper  .  .  .  Ribbons 

One  Park  Avenue  New  York  16,  I 

Underwood  Limited,  Toronto  I,  Canada 

Sales  and  Service  Everywhere  ' 


Store. 
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ot  condescension  rather  than  as  a  legit¬ 
imate  consumer  privilege.  One  way  to 
make  that  “escape”,  said  Cohn,  is  to 
see  that  all  sales  people  are  trained 
and  instructed  to  make  the  customer 
“credit  conscious.”  Further,  Cohn  rec¬ 
ommended,  credit  would  do  well  to 
seek  ways  and  means  of  doing  a  “sensi¬ 
ble  public  relations  job,”  making  a 
better  attempt  to  inform  the  general 
public  about  the  need  for  credit,  “lest 
control-trained  consumers  become  le¬ 
thargic,  accepting  Regulation  W  as  a 
natural  way  of  life.” 


coming  season.  American  women,  she 
noted,  have  stocked  up  on  washing 
machines,  radios  and  TV  sets  since  the 
war,  and  with  the  curbs  laid  on  home 
building,  can  now  be  expected  to  make 
their  “investments”  in  clothes. 

Most  pronounced  feature  of  their 
buying,  said  the  Times  editor,  will  be 
its  concentration  on  “good”  merchan¬ 
dise  that  will  last  for  the  duration. 
Some  of  the  items  which  made  Miss 
Pope’s  list  as  having  the  best  chance 
of  catching  the  shopper’s  eye  include 
hats  with  larger  brims,  now  making 
their  comeback;  sleeved,  almost  waist 
length  capes  that  serve  as  jackets;  sheer 
woolens  and  cottons  in  suits  and  coats. 
The  silk  coat,  she  said,  is  to  be  the 
coat  for  late  spring  selling. 

To  enhance  their  fashion  merchan¬ 
dising,  Miss  Pope  suggested  that 
smaller  stores  could  well  adopt  the 
“boutique”  idea  for  spotlighting  acces¬ 
sories.  This  shop-within-a-shop  plan 
can  be  a  strong  selling  force.  Miss  Pope 
said,  and  will  at  the  same  time  furnish 
stores  with  good  extra  promotional 
material. 


Credit  in  the  New  Economy.  A  new  in¬ 
fluential  and  demanding  role  for  credit 
managers  in  the  defense  economy  was 
predicted  by  Saul  Cohn,  vice  chairman 
of  City  Stores.  The  way  Cohn  saw  it, 
consumer  goods  are  in  good  supply, 
demand  for  credit  even  at  the  con¬ 
trolled  stiffer  terms  will  be  strong,  and 
“credit  executives  can  expect  to  meet 
intensified  competition  for  the  avail¬ 
able  business.” 

To  help  them  meet  that  competi¬ 
tion,  Cohn  pointed  to  several  avenues 
for  improvement.  One  was  a  reap¬ 
praisal  of  the  types  of  accounts  to  be 
sought,  noting  the  earning  advances 
made  by  the  low-income  groups.  An 
attractive  possibility  in  this  category  is 
the  customer  who  has  never  possessed 
an  account  but  who  has  recently 
moved  into  the  middle  income  group. 

Cohn  advised  the  credit  men  “to 
escape  the  narrow  confines  of  think¬ 
ing”  which  regards  credit  as  a  matter 


Regulation  W.  In  an  address  chiefly 
devoted  to  discussion  of  the  tax  and 
credit  measures  which  are  necessary  to 
prevent  inflation  of  the  money  supply 
(see  page  24),  William  F.  Trieber,  vice 
president  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  New  York,  touched  briefly  ujton 
Regulation  W.  Possibly  as  a  warning 
of  things  to  come,  he  stressed  the  flexi¬ 
bility  of  the  regulation:  “It  can  be  ex¬ 
panded;  it  can  be  contracted;  it  can 
l)e  changed  on  short  notice.” 

He  reminded  retailers  that  no  type 
of  selective  credit  control  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  effective  unless  it  “bites.”  The 
“bite”  in  Regulation  W  is  not  that  it 
reduces  the  physical  volume  of  the 
affected  goods  sold 


Store  Teats  Prove  FlILL-VVE  RACKS 
HFUl  Sell  3More  Apparel .  . . 


‘you’ll  probably 
sell  all  the  goods  you  can  get  anyway”; 
but  the  reduction  in  demand  pressure 
should  produce  restraints  on  prices 
and  costs. 


Leading  stores  gave  Full -Vue  racks  thorough  tests  .  .  .  voiced  ap¬ 
proval  by  ordering  hundreds  of  these  sales -producing  units.  Designed 

NfJ]  by  experienced  merchandisers  for 

iW  easier  garment  visualization  and 
selection.  Perfect  for  blouses,  suits, 
'jt'  jackets,  children’s  apparel.  Three 

section  rack  (shown)  with  9 
hanging  arms  and  cardholders 
affords  maximum  display  in 
a  limited  space  ...  at  visual 
levels.  Measures  38'  wide, 

hanging  arms.  Also  avail- 
able  in  4  or  5  sections  (write 
for  information). 

B  R12-3,  3  section  polished  chrome 

I  rack,  glider  type  base . $87 

a  holder  for  top  of  rack  (not  shown), 

priced  extra . $4.20 


Similarly,  the  public  will 
not  suffer  by  getting  fewer  goods,  for  it 
cannot  in  any  case  get  more  than  is 
produced,  but  should  benefit  by  the 
easing  of  price  pressure. 


"No-Notch",  No  Group  Office  Plan.  In 

the  interest  of  maximum  customer 
service  and  minimum  costs,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  stores  have  adopted  a  group 
shopping  plate  plan  which  features  use 
of  a  “no-notch”  plate  and  requires  no 
group  office  facilities.  William  E.  Ever¬ 
ett  of  Woodw'ard  &  Lothrop  described 
this  plan,  pointing  out  that  its  inten¬ 
tion  is  to  give  customers  speedier  shop 
ping  privileges,  not  act  as  a  credit  reg¬ 
ulation.  Its  theory  is  that  a  plate  is 
an  account  identification,  not  a  credit 
identification. 

Under  this  system,  the  customary 
accurately  located  notches  on  the  rim 


L.  A.  DAILING  COMPANY,  BRONSON,  MICH. 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  LOS  ANGELES 


Your  ono  dependable  source  for 
everything  in  display  equipmenK 
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MONARCH 

DAYTON 
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MOMARCHy 


D48  487 

177/L  10 

$1.50 


all  like  iliOflOrcIl 

Price-Marking  Systems 

Customers  like  the  accurate,  legible  price-marking 
done  with  Monarch  "50"  price-marking  machines, 
the  fresher  merchandise  resulting  from  minimum 
handling.  Store  personnel  like  the  saving  of  time 
and  work,  the  convenience  of  standardized  and 
coded  control  information  included  in  the  price¬ 
marking  at  10,000  per  hour  speed. 

Monarch  "50"  price-marks  2-part  and  3-part  per¬ 
forated  stub  tickets  from  a  single  type-set  copy. 
String  tags,  pin  tickets,  Kimflex,  button  tags,  labels 
—all  in  rolls— are  fed  through,  price-marked  and 
clipped  off  automatically  The  Monarch  "50"  has  a 
counter  that  stops  operation  automatically  at  accu¬ 
rate  predetermined  quantity. 

If  you  want  to  save  time  and  man  power,  cut 
marking  costs,  improve  controls,  send  for  illustrated 
folders  describing  the  accurate,  time-saving  Monarch 
"50"  price-marking  machine. 


THE  Monar€h 

MARKING  SYSTEM  COMPANY 


monarch  "50 
Price-Marking  Machine 


Toronto,  Canada  •  DAYTON,  OHIO  •  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Since  1890— World's  Largest  Mariufacturers  and  Distributors 
of  Merchandise  Price-Marking  Equipment  and  Supplies. 

Oth^r  ofh€0s  tn  Atlonto,  Boston,  Chicago,  OoHos, 

Dttrotf,  New  ^ftttburgh.  Son  francaco  ond  Soattio 
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of  the  group  shopping  plate— those 
that  identify  the  stores  in  which  the 
$hopp)er  holds  credit  privileges— have 
been  eliminated.  In  their  stead,  code 
numbers  for  the  credit  granting  stores 
are  carried  on  the  hfth  line  of  the 
plate.  This  means  that  sales  clerks 
must  verify  a  customer’s  claim  of  cred¬ 
it  privileges  by  referring  to  the  code. 
No  longer  can  they  depend  on  the 
addresser  machine  to  “refuse”  those 
plates  which  fail  to  carry  the  individ¬ 
ual  store’s  credit  notch. 

This  reliance  on  visual  identification 
only,  Everett  reported,  has  not  proved 
ill-founded.  The  problem  of  customers 
purchasing  in  stores  where  they  possess 
no  current  account  has  not  presented 
itself. 

The  Washington  group  plan  has  the 
same  general  provisions  as  the  more 
common  group  identification  plans  ex¬ 
cept  that  no  assets  are  held  by  the 
group,  no  group  office  or  clearing 
house  is  used,  and  all  operating  ex¬ 
penses  are  borne  by  the  individual 
stores.  All  plates  are  issued,  changed 
and  coded  in  the  individual  stores. 


There  is  under  way  a  cost  analysis 
by  the  Washington  group  to  compare 
actual  expenses  under  the  no-notch 
system  with  those  of  the  conventional 
group  plans.  According  to  Everett,  in¬ 
dications  are  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  decentralized  plate  expense  is  be¬ 
ing  absorbed  by  combining  the  duties 
of  the  regular  credit  office  staffs. 

This  subject  of  group  identification 
plans  is  under  study  by  the  Credit 
Management  Division’s  committee  on 
cost  of  authorization  identification. 
The  aim  of  the  study  will  be  to  eval¬ 
uate  comparative  cost  experience  of 
the  different  types  of  group  plans  now 
in  use. 

Projeet-A-Sort.  Not  new  but  newly  put 
into  production  is  this  invention  of 
Milton  Rose,  The  Peerless  Co.,  Paw¬ 
tucket,  which  was  described  in  the  Jan¬ 
uary  issue  of  Stores.  This  compact 
sorter  handles  5,000  pieces  in  an  eight- 
hour  day.  It  can  be  used  for  sales 
checks,  bank  checks,  bills  and  payment 
receipts,  for  accounts  receivable,  pay¬ 
able,  ordinary  letters,  inventory  con¬ 


trol,  and  used  alphabetically,  numer¬ 
ically  or  geographically.  It  will,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Rose,  cut  costs  from  25  to 
75  per  cent.  Other  advantages  he 
named:  the  small  space,  24  x  24  inches, 
it  requires  and  its  uncomplicated  oper¬ 
ation,  permitting  operation  by  inex¬ 
perienced  workers. 

Scrip  Plan.  Willard  Norwocxl,  Sr.,  de¬ 
scribed  the  successful  use  of  scrip  type 
merchandise  certificates  at  The  Hecht 
Co.  From  an  expense  saving,  con¬ 
venience,  and  handling  standpoint, 
Hecht’s,  according  to  Norwood,  has 
found  scrip  eminently  satisfactory. 
Their  sales  force  readily  adopted  the 
system,  finding  that  they  could  trans¬ 
mix  money-size  scrip  with  cash.  There 
was  an  approximate  savings  on  envel¬ 
opes  alone  of  about  $2,000  the  first 
year  plus  an  additional  saving  for  labor 
and  expense  involved  in  counting, 
handling  and  storing.  Hecht’s  is  de¬ 
lighted  w’ith  scrip’s  long-wearing  quali¬ 
ties— plus  the  fact  that  it  can  be  count¬ 
ed  in  automatic  counting  machines. 
They  havi-  found  that  it  serves  as  an 
excellent  substitute  for  gift  certificates, 
and  since  they  issue  it  in  only  $I  and 
.$5  units,  it  can  be  used  with  great  effec¬ 
tiveness  for  “Merchandise  Only”  re¬ 
funds,  at  the  same  time  acting  as  a 
strong  deterrent  to  frauds  and  shop 
lifting. 

Inserting  and  Mailing  Machine.  De¬ 
tails  of  Hecht’s  use  of  this  time  and 
expense  saver  came  from  Warren  Tyd- 
ings  of  the  Washington  store.  Using 
this  machine,  Hecht’s  mails  approxi¬ 
mately  140,000  bills  per  month,  7,000 
per  working  day,  completing  the  en¬ 
tire  mailing  with  one  person  at  the  ma¬ 
chine  and  postage  meter  only  three 
hours  per  day.  Use  of  the  machine 
also  enables  Hecht’s  to  employ  the  re¬ 
turn  envelope  with  each  bill,  a  prac¬ 
tice  that  has  encouraged  78  per  cent 
of  those  billed  to  use  the  unstamped 
return  envelope.  The  envelopes  are 
coded,  thus  are  quickly  sorted  by  the 
correspondence  office  by  color,  permit¬ 
ting  substantial  savings  in  personnel 
expense.  Still  another  advantage  men¬ 
tioned  by  Tydings:  customer  inquiries 
of  a  complaint  nature  have  been  re¬ 
duced  because  of  the  speedup  in  bill 
handling. 


PRESS  THIS  BUTTON 

CUT  MAIL  COSTS  8Y  5 


INCLOSUUS 


Example:  A  mailing  of  25,000  consisting  of  six  enclosures  inserted 
in  a  No.  10  or  No.  6V4  envelope,  sealed,  postage  indicia  printed, 
counted  and  stacked  ready  for  mailing  —  the  old  way  takes  about  25 
hours  and  4  to  5  people  handle  the  job.  Now  the  mailing  can  be  done 
in  about  five  hours  with  the  INSERTING  ANO  MAILING  MACHINE  by 
simply  pressing  a  button!  The  Inserting  &  Mailing  Machine  is 
automatic  and  it  can  not  moke  on  undetected  error  without  stopping 

ond  signalling  the  operator  right  p— _ _ 

where  the  tell-tale  trouble  lies. 

The  nation's  top  department  stores, 
insurance  companies,  banks,  publish- 
en,  utilities,  etc.,  moil  their  bills, 
circulars,  checks  and  promotion  liter¬ 
ature  at  savings  that  pay  for  the 
mochine  in  no  time.  Write  for  details. 


•Nsinrs 
into  iNvuofe 

cnvcloh 

^OSTAOe  INDICIA 
COUNTS 
STACKS 


INSERTIN6  &  MAILING 
MACHINE  COMPANY 

PHILLIPSBURG,  NEW  JERSEY 


INSERTING  t  MAILING  MACHINE  CO.  DEPT. 
PHIlllPSIUee,  NEW  JERSEY 

Show  uf  how  tho  Insortlng  A  Moiling 
Mochlno  will  holg  solvo  our  moiling  problomf 
oconomlcolly. 
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PEELLE 


BETTER-ENGINEERED  PRODUCTS 
FOR  MORE  THAN  45  YEARS 


OF  JACKSON  HEIGHTS,  NEW  YORK 


motorizes'’  upper-floor  sales  with 


Here,  in  this  modern  suburban  store,  Peelle  Motorstairs  carry 
a  constant  stream  of  customers.  Here,  another  progressive 
merchant  is  proving  that  when  customer's  go  up,  so  do  sales! 

All  over  the  country,  there’s  a  definite 

trend  to  Peelle  Motorstairs.  For  Peelle  engineering 

has  developed  many  new  mechanical  features  ^ 

which  assure  longer  life 

and  the  lowest  maintenance  cost  yet  achieved  f^\ 

in  the  moving  stairway  industry. 

Handsome  to  look  at,  smooth  to  ride,  |]| 

Peelle  Motorstairs  are  1^1 

the  truly  modern  way  to  increase  //l//// 

store  traffic  on  upper  floors.  ||l||  rJ  \\ll|llll 

For  further  information 
write  for  new  folder  PM-502. 


PEELLE  MOTORSTAIR  DIVISION  of  THE  PEELLE  COMPANY.  47  STEWART  AVENUE.  BROOKLYN  6.  N.  Y.  •  OFFICES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


The  Month  in  Retailing  (Continued  from  p.  21) 


in  this  observation:  “To  refuse  an  in¬ 
junction  in  this  case  would  result  in 
an  irreparable  injury  to  General  Elec¬ 
tric  since  it  would,  in  effect,  render  all 
existing  fair  trade  agreements  unen¬ 
forceable  and  would  result  in  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  existing  price  structure.” 
The  only  favorable  sign  in  the  court 
decision  from  Macy’s  angle  was  that 
the  injunction  was  conditioned  on 
G.  E.’s  continuation  of  “its  present 
vigorous  enforcement  activity.”  But  in 
Macy’s  book  this  was  not  enough,  and 
it  was  not  giving  up  its  fight  to  force 
G.  E.  to  improve  its  enforcement  pol¬ 
icy.  The  court  decision  would  be  ap¬ 
pealed. 

Penney's  Adjusts  for  Home  Sewers.  A 

switch  in  buying  functions  at  the  J.  C. 
Penney  Co.  places  greater  importance 
on  home  sewing  and  the  fabrics  it  sells. 
Last  month  the  chain  announced  the 
formation  of  a  new  buying  unit  which 
will  concentrate  on  piece  goods. 


People.  In  San  Francisco,  Hector 
Escobosa  took  over  the  running  of  I. 
Magnin  &Go.,  succeeding  Grover  Mag- 
nin  as  its  president.  Escobosa  moves 
down  from  Seattle  where  he  has  been 
general  manager  of  Frederick  &  Nel¬ 
son. 

At  Burdine’s,  Miami,  a  switch  in 
executive  assignments  brings  P.  W. 
Schaefer  back  to  the  Florida  store  as 
vice  president  and  general  operating 
manager.  Schaefer  last  served  Bur¬ 
dine’s  as  general  superintendent  before 
moving  to  Lit’s,  Philadelphia  and 
later  to  Wieboldt’s,  Chicago.  He  now 
takes  over  the  duties  of  Frank  Peter¬ 
son,  Jr.,  who  has  moved  up  as  general 
sales  manager,  where  he  will  have 
charge  of  all  selling  activities  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  duties  as  a  vice  president. 

Grooming  Tomorrow's  Ad  Men.  The 

Retail  Division  of  the  Birmingham 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  cooperation 
with  the  University  of  Alabama,  this 


month  starts  an  evening  series  of  retail 
advertising  lectures.  The  program  has 
the  three-fold  purpose  of  helping  those 
with  ad  aptitudes  to  get  a  start,  devel¬ 
oping  those  employed  in  the  city’s 
stores,  and  building  a  reservoir  of 
trained  prospects  for  emergency  man¬ 
power  requirements.  The  faculty  for 
the  lecture  series  will  be  made  up 
chiefly  of  retail  advertising  executives 
from  Birmingham’s  leading  stores. 

Allied  Extends  Pennsylvania  Holdings. 

New  Castle  Dry  Goods  in  New  Castle, 
Pa.,  last  month  became  a  part  of  the 
Allied  Stores  group.  In  the  Allied 
scheme,  the  new  addition  will  be  a 
j)art  of  the  Troutman  Department 
Store  division,  which  is  made  up  of 
small  city  stores  from  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania-!  ndiana  area. 

The  70-Year  Club.  Even  in  the  retail 
trade  where  long  employee  service 
with  a  single  store  is  no  rarity,  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  William  Petzold  at  J.  L.  Hud¬ 
son’s  in  Detroit  is  something  for  dis¬ 
tance  running  retailers  to  shoot  at. 
Last  month,  Petzold’s  name  was  added 
to  Hudson’s  retired  last,  but  only  after 
he  had  given  70  years  of  solid  service 
to  the  big  store.  His  career  has  almost 
exactly  paralleled  the  growth  of  Hud¬ 
son’s  from  its  J.  L.  Hudson,  Clothier 
beginning  back  in  the  ’80’s  to  its  lofty 
spot  as  the  second  largest  department 
store  in  the  nation. 

It  began  back  in  1881  when  school¬ 
boy  Petzold  broke  in  as  a  parcel  boy  at 
the  age  of  12.  Before  he  was  30  he  had 
been  appointed  treasurer  at  Hudson’s, 
having  jumped  rapidly  up  the  execu¬ 
tive  ladder,  touching  the  head  book¬ 
keeper  and  cashier  spots.  For  47  years 
he  was  the  store’s  secretary-treasurer, 
and  in  1948  was  named  vice  president. 
Though  technically  on  the  shelf,  octo¬ 
genarian  Petzold  understandably  is 
having  difficulty  adjusting  himself  to 
retirement— his  preference  is  the  title, 
“vice  president  emeritus.” 

Neiman  Marcus  Builds.  In  Dallas  last 
month  Neiman  Marcus  began  work  on 
a  new  $4  million  building  project. 
The  construction,  said  Stanley  Marcus, 
was  being  undertaken  only  after  a 
thorough  check  with  government  offi¬ 
cials  for  any  possible  conflict  with  the 
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Toddiftown 
22S5  Grand  Concourse 
Bronx,  N.  K. 


BEAUTY,  ECONOMY, 
QUALITY,  EFFICIENCY 


•  SHOW  CASES  Sivakoff  &  Miner  Inc.  point  with  pride  to  another 


“model”  store.  Toddletown  was  not  only  planned  by 
S  &  M  but  produced  in  its  entirety,  from  sidewalk  to 
rear  wall.  Retailers  seeking  a  high  degree  of  beauty  and 
selling  efficiency  turn  to  S  &  M  for  complete,  custom 
installations  or  individual  fixture  units  and  in  either 
case  acquire  a  maximum  of  value.  Where  durability 
and  lasting  beauty  are  required,  S  &  M  superiority  is 
indisputable.  Write  for  Catalog* 


579-581  BROADWAY  SIVAKOFF  &  MINER/INC.  ^ZOARCH  street 

NEW  YORK  12  N  Y  STORE  FIXTURE  MANUFACTURERS  PHIIADEIPHIA  7  PA 
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5’  “Oh,  do  you  see,”  the  Seer  exclaimed,  “the  Statler’s 
#  secret,  now.*  Good  food,  good  rooms,  goo<l  service,  are 
partly  knowing  how — but  most  of  all,  they’re  people, 
who  cook  and  clean  and  clerk  there — that  friendly 
Statler  spirit  stems  from  friendly  folks  who  work  there!” 


'  You  see  a  wondrous  Statler  rcMtm  aii<l  Statler’s  famous 
#  bed.  I  also  see  the  folks  who  keep  it  clean  ami  neat,” 
he  said.  “Who  make  the  ImhIs.  and  mop,  and  sweep,  ami 
keep  the  dust  away.  Beeause  they  do  their  jobs  so  well, 
you  have  a  plea.sant  .stay. 


YOU  .see  a  ta.sty  Statler  meal — I  see  the  folks  who 
t  make  it — who  plan  the  menus,  buy  the  foo<l,  who  roast 
or  boil  or  bake  it.  From  oldest  chef  to  younge.st  maid, 
they  strive  to  meet  one  measure:  to  cook  and  serve  so 
fine  a  meal  that  you  will  eat  with  pleasure. 


statler 


station) 


STATIE*  HOTELS:  NEW  YOftK  •  BOSTON  •  BUFFALO  •  OETROIT 
CIEVEIANO  •  ST.  LOUIS  •  WASHINGTON 
STATIEB  OPERATED:  HOTFL  WILLIAM  FINN  •  PITTSBUBGH 
* 

ANOTHER  GREAT  NEW  STATLER  •  LOS  ANGELES 

(now  under  construction  •  READY  FOR  OCCUPANCY  1952) 


Thirty  years  of  planning 
and  advising  on  food  ser¬ 
vice  have  shown  us  that 
the  success  of  any  such  un¬ 
dertaking  depends  upon 
three  fundamental  factors. 
Our  new  free  booklet  “3 
Steps  to  F ood  Service  Suc¬ 
cess”  will  not  only  explain 
these  three  vital  points,  it 
will  tell  you  how  to  avoid 
the  dangerously  high  op¬ 
erating  costs  you’re  bound 
to  have  if  they’re  over¬ 
looked.  If  you’re  planning 
a  food  service  project  or 
thinking  about  enlarging 
or  modernizing  your  pres¬ 
ent  establishment,  we  urge 
you  to  send  for  this  free 
booklet  immediately.  It 
may  save  you  thousands  of 
dollars.  Remember,  it’s 
absolutely  free,  and  there’s 
no  obhgation.  Just  write . . . 

FRED  SCHMID  ASSOCIATES 

1480  BEVERLY  BLVD.,  LOS  ANGELES  48,  CALIFORNIA 


defense  program.  Orders  for  the  ma¬ 
terials  to  be  used  were  placed  back  in 
1947.  With  the  government  okay  in 
hand  and  its  building  materials  guar¬ 
anteed,  the  Dallas  specialty  store  will 
construct  a  new  six  story  building  ad¬ 
jacent  to  its  present  quarters,  and  at 
the  same  time  add  two  stories  to  the 
main  building.  Completion  date  has 
been  set  for  September,  giving  the 
store  two  new  additions  for  1951— its 
new  Town  and  Country  branch  store 
will  be  ready  for  trade  in  the  Dallas 
suburbs  in  June. 

Concentrated  Suburban  Selling.  In 

Hempstead,  Long  Island,  in  heavily 
populated  Nassau  County  on  the  in¬ 
ner  suburban  fringe  of  New  York  City, 
Abraham  &  Straus  has  begun  work  on 
its  newest  suburban  store,  to  be  known 
as  A  &  S-Nassau.  Just  a  bare  mile  away 
in  Garden  City  is  the  A  &  S  branch 
store  recently  acquired  from  Frederick 
Loeser,  yet  A  &  S  seems  convinced  that 
there  is  a  place  for  each  store  in  tap¬ 
ping  the  trade  of  this  rich  Long  Island 
section.  The  new  store  will  be  a  $2i/^ 
million  unit  with  three  floors,  designed 
to  qualify  as  the  largest  suburban  store 
in  the  Northeast.  It  will  be  a  self-con¬ 
tained  branch,  removed  from  the  cent¬ 
er  of  retail  activity  in  Hempstead,  and 
will  be  put  into  operation  in  early 
1952. 


The  Other  Side.  In  Buffalo  last  month, 
Jahrus,  Braun  Co.,  after  42  years 
found  the  retail  pace  too  swift,  shut 
down  its  business  and  disposed  of  its 
entire  stock.  It  had  recently  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  at  reorganiza¬ 
tion. 

Manpower  Clinic  for  Smaller  Stores. 

To  assist  the  owners  and  executives  of 
smaller  stores  in  dealing  with  their 
emergency  employment  problems.  The 
Prince  School  of  Retailing  has  sched¬ 
uled  a  five  day  conference  on  man¬ 
power  in  Boston,  July  9-13.  It  will 
offer  an  intensive  review  and  summary 
of  the  best  experience  in  employment 
and  training  methods  and  in  supervis¬ 
ion  at  two-a-day  sessions.  The  program 
includes  discussion  of  employment 
office  arrangement,  sources  of  good  ap¬ 
plicants,  selection  and  interviewing  de¬ 
vices,  labor  and  manpower  legislation, 
wage  incentive  plans,  training  in  sales¬ 
manship  and  merchandise  informa¬ 
tion.  Enrollment  will  be  limited  to  25 
merchants;  fee  is  $100. 

Bryant  Award  Committee.  Dr.  Ralph 
J.  Bunche,  winner  of  this  year’s  Nobel 
Peace  award  and  Senator  Paul  H. 
Douglas  of  Illinois  have  accepted  in¬ 
vitations  to  serve  on  the  judging  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Lane  Bryant  Annual 


FOR  SALE 

36  -  Station 

lyt,"  Lamson  Pneumatic 
Tube  Cash  System 

Complete  system  installed  in  1947  in  120'  x  150'  store 
of  2  stories  and  mezzanine.  Includes  33  receiving  and 
sending  stations  plus  3  extras;  30  h.p.  turbo  motor  oper¬ 
ating  on  220  volts;  galvanized  steel  air  piping;  2/4"  O.D. 
steel  tubing,  cash  type  belt  desk.  Also  1-5  h.p.  turbo 
motor.  For  complete  information  write  to: 

BEN  GOLDSTEIN 

SAM  SHAINBERG  DRY  GOODS  CO. 

285  UNION  AVENUE  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 
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BAMBERGER’S  USES  DECA  POLES 


to  Increase  Display  Impact 
to  Reduce  Display  Cost 

Robert  McCorkle,  Display  Director,  L.  Bamberger  & 
Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  created  these  striking,  dramatic  in¬ 
terior  displays  with  the  new  "Module  Type”  Deca  Pole. 
He  is  enthusiastic  about  this  new  basic  display  fixture 
because  it  minimizes  construction  costs  and  simplifies 
the  planning  and  construction  of  promotional  display 
units.  He  estimates  that  his  new  “Module  Type”  Deca 
Poles  paid  for  themselves  in  material  and  labor  costs 
saved  in  the  first  installation.  We  congratulate  Mr. 
McCorkle  for  demonstrating  so  well  the  versatility  and 
flexibility  of  the  new  “Module  Type”  Deca  Pole. 


A  dramatic  ledge  display  achieved  by  mounting  steps  in  the 
form  of  a  circular  staircase  on  a  new  “Module  Type"  Deca  Pule. 

Note  that  the  weight  of  a  mannequin  is  easily  supported  by  the 
new  "Module  Type”  Deca  Pole. 

Functional  Displays  Demand  Deca  Poles 

Such  dramatic,  dynamic  settings  as  are  show'n  in  these 
pictures  are  impractical,  if  not  totally  impossible  to  erect 
without  using  the  new  “Module  Type”  Deca  Pole.  The 
Deca  Pole  provides  a  means  of  support  for  window  and 
interior  displays  that  may  be  erected,  dismantled,  or 
moved,  practically  at  will.  The  pole  is  composed  of 
modules  of  different  lengths,  with  a  strong  spring  inside 
the  top  module  which  exerts  pressure  equally  against 
floor  and  ceiling,  thus  providing  a  rigid  upright  capable 
of  supporting  up  to  400  lbs.  of  hanging  weight.  The 
modules  are  1 1/2  in.  diameter  carbon  steel  finished  with  a 
hard  surfaced  ice  blue  baked  enamel.  By  removing  one 
or  more  modules,  the  jx)le  may  be  made  to  accommodate 
selling  heights  from  31  in.  to  12  ft.  6  in.;  ceiling  heights 
over  12  ft.  6  in.  up  to  25  ft.  can  be  accommodated 
through  the  addition  of  30  in.  modules. 

ORDER  A  DECA  POLE  "STORE-TEST"  SET  TODAY! 


Mr.  McCorkle  achieved  the  ladder  effect  at  left  by  tieing  lengths 
of  colored  rope  between  two  new  "Module  Type”  Deca  Poles.  Spot¬ 
light  focused  on  the  mannequin  is  mounted  on  the  pole  with  the 
wiring  concealed  inside  the  pole. 


The  l)est  way  to  measure  the  value  to  you  of  the  new  "Module 
Type”  Deca  Pole  is  to  “Store-test”  it  in  your  own  store.  To  help 
you  do  this,  we  have  prepared,  as  a  package  unit,  two  Standard 
"Module  Type”  Deca  Poles  with  an  assortment  of  accessory  fittings 
sufficiently  complete  to  enable  you  to  fully  explore  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  these  dramatic  display  props  at  a  relatively  small  cost. 

The  complete  set  consists  of: 

2— MS-36— Standard  “Module  Type”  Deca  Poles  to  accommotlate 
ceiling  heights  from  31  in.  to  12  ft.  6  in.  Price,  each  $14.9.5 

2— MS-34-S— Card  or  Frame  Holders.  Price,  each  $  1.50 

For  Addiiional  Information  on  Deca 


2— MS-35— Face  Plates  without  Flange.  Price,  each  $  .75 

2— MS-39— Face  Plates  with  Flange.  Price,  each  $  1.00 

2— MS-33-^Drapery  Clips.  Price,  [>er  doren  $  2.50 

2— MS-38— Pole  Claps.  Price,  each  .  $  1.00 

2— MS-32— Batten  Brackets.  Price,  each  $  .75 

2— MS-31— Picture  Hooks.  Price,  per  dozen  I  2.00 

Total  of  16  pieces,  all  in  ice  blue  baked  enamel  finish. 

Price  for  the  complete  set  $39.95 


To  accommodate  ceiling  heights  over  12  ft.  6  in.,  extra  30  in. 
modules  are  available  at  $2.75  each. 

Poles  Write  Attention  Dept.  34 


GARRISON-WAGNER  CO. 


2018  Washington  Avenue 

DECA  POLES  -  VERSATILE  .•  FLEXIBLE  • 


St.  Louis  3,  Missouri 
PRACTICAL  •  ECONOMICAL 
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STOP  THOSE  PROFIT  LEAKS! 


The  new  revised  edition  of  the 


STOCK  SHORTAOE  COSTROl  UWkl 


has  been  prepared  to  aid  you  in  minimizing  losses  due 
to  inventory  shortages. 

This  concise  illustrated  manual  outlines  in  minute  detail 
the  many  causes  leading  to  inventory  shortages  and  offers 
constructive  suggestions  for  combating  these  losses. 

It  is  an  absolute  must  for  operating  heads  and  their 
assistants,  for  accounting  department  personnel,  buyers 
and  the  training  department,  and  in  fact  for  everyone 
having  any  part  in  the  movement  of  merchandise  or 
merchandise  accounting  records. 


COMPREHENSIVE  CHECKLIST  -  COMPLETELY  INDEXED 
FOR  EASY  REFERENCE 


ORDER  ENOUGH  COPIES  FOR  YOUR 
ENTIRE  ORGANIZATION! 
ORDER  THEM  TODAY! 


Controllers'  Congress,  N.R.D.G.A. 
100  West  31st  Street 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Please  send  me . copies  of  the  STOCK  SHORTAGE 

CONTROL  MANUAL.  To  MEMBERS  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  $3.50  per  copy,  10 
or  more  copies  $2.50  each.  NON-MEMBERS  $15.00  per  copy. 


Name 


Firm 


Street 


City 


Postal 
Zone  . 


. .  State . 

Q  Check  Enclosed  Q  Bill  Us  (Members  only) 

New  York  City  Deliveries  add  2%  Sales  Tax 


Make  All  Checks  Payable  to; 

NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 


Award  for  1950.  The  award,  can  ving 
a  thousand  dollar  prize,  goes  to  the 
“individual  or  group  whose  voluntary, 
nonreinunerated  efforts  have  im¬ 
proved  community  living  and  thereby 
strengthen  the  basic  unit  of  the  nation 
—the  American  home.”  Nominations, 
which  may  be  submitted  by  any  Amer¬ 
ican,  must  be  in  by  April  5,  1951. 


PROMOTION  AND  TRAINING  AIDS 


Cannon  Mills  Will  Harness  Color  Magic. 

The  powerful  appeal  of  color  as  a 
motive  for  buying  home  furnishings 
will  be  utilized  in  a  new  promotion 
planned  by  Cannon  Mills  for  May 
and  June.  Under  the  name,  “Color 
Magic,”  the  Cannon  campaign  will 
offer  a  complete  promotional  plan  for 
stores,  with  coordinated  color  ideas  for 
bedroom  and  bath  presented  to  the 
homemaker  from  the  practical  decor¬ 
ating  angle.  A  Cannon  point-of-sale 
study  has  shown  that  more  women 
named  color  as  a  reason  for  .choosing 
towels  than  the  next  three  reasons 
combined. 

Cannon  national  advertising  will 
highlight  “Color  Magic”  in  magazines 
and  also  in  a  full-color  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  in  5.S  major  cities;  television  will 
also  be  used  in  selected  markets.  The 
manufacturer  believes  this  promotion 
will  provitle  neetled  ammunition  for 
.May  and  June  sales  of  household  tex¬ 
tiles  for  bedroom  and  bath.  Cannon’s 
Sales  Promotion  Department,  70  Worth 
Street,  New  York  13,  N.  Y.,  is  head- 
tpiarters  for  information  about  this 
program. 
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Spring  Display  Contest.  I'iik  Wool 
BtiRK.AU,  16  West  4()th  Street,  New 
York  19,  N.  Y.,  offers  a  folder  of  ideas 
for  merchandising,  advertising  and  dis¬ 
playing  light  weight  wools  for  spring. 
A  contest  for  displays  on  the  theme, 
“Cloud-Light  Wool  is  your  fashion  in¬ 
vestment,”  offers  prizes  ranging  up  to 
a  $250  U.  S.  Savings  Bond  to  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  C^ontest  period  is  from 
January  15  to  June  1,  1951.  There  is 
also  a  special  $100  bond  award,  offered 
for  the  outstanding  wool  display  dur¬ 
ing  May.  Entries  must  be  mailed  by 
June  15. 
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Milium.  Also  on  the  theme  of  light¬ 
weight  warmth  is  Deering-Milliken’s 
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suggestion  that  spring  promotions  ot 
clothing  follow  the  pattern  developed 
by  LvnoN’s,  Chicago,  and  its  subur¬ 
ban  branches  last  fall.  A  store-wide 
promotion  featured  Milium,  the  light¬ 
weight  insulator,  in  ads,  windows,  and 
displays  of  clothing  for  men,  women, 
and  children.  The  inventor,  James  H. 
Rand,  III,  was  guest  of  honor  at  a  din¬ 
ner  given  in  his  htmor  by  the  store’s 
president,  Willard  W.  Cole,  during 
the  promotion. 

Rims  Teach  Office  Practice.  Motion 
pictures  and  slide  films  covering  most 
phases  of  office  practice  are  catalogued 
in  ‘‘Film  Guide  for  Improving  Office 
Practices,”  published  by  Film  Rksf.arch 
Associates,  135  West  52nd  Street,  New 
York  19,  N,  Y.,  and  available  at  $1.50. 
Among  the  148  films  described,  are 
some  on  bookkeeping  and  accounting, 
business  machines,  secretarial  etiquette, 
and  telephone  courtesy.  There  is  a 
preface  on  visual-audio  methods  by 
Dr.  Louis  S.  Gowlman,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  FRA. 

Electric  Housewares  as  Gifts.  The 

electric  housewares  industry  hopes  to 
raise  its  retail  potential  from  the  $600 
million  it  achieved  in  1950  to  a  cool 
billion,  by  making  a  drive  for  year- 
round  gift  business.  Basic  campaign 
posters  and  window  streamers  will  be 
supplied  to  retailers  at  no  cost;  mats, 
ad  suggestions,  etc.,  will  be  available 
through  newspapers  and  manufactur¬ 
ers.  The  basic  poster  will  show  a  beam¬ 
ing  man  presenting  an  electric  house- 
wares  gift  box  to  his  lady.  Window 
streamers  will  depict  various  gift  oc¬ 
casions  and  carry  the  slogan,  ‘‘Give 
electric  housewares— first  choice  for 
every  gift  occasion.”  The  campaign  is 
sponsored  by  the  ELEciitic  House- 
wares  Section,  National  Electrical 

MANUFAtnURERS  ASSOCIATION. 

Keying  Corset  Advertising  to  Sales.  In 

i  booklet,  ‘‘How  to  Make  Every 
[  Month  a  Red  Letter  Month,”  Formfit 
Institute  points  to  the  need  for  adver- 
,  tising  each  month  the  type  of  corset 
department  merchandise  that  sells  best 
during  that  month.  In  February,  bras 
and  girdles  rate  a  play,  since  they  rep- 
5  resent  80  per  cent  of  the  department’s 


NEW 

Magnetic 

Control 


IRON.. 


Only  Patrick  Steam  Irons 
Have  MAGNETIC  CONTROL 


p^XCLUSIVE  with  Patrick  Irons,  this  patented,  magneti- 
cal ly-con trolled  steam  valve  replaces  the  cumbersome, 
foot-operated  valve  assembly  type  of  equipment.  Together 
with  the  fully  automatic  heat  control,  this  new  improvement 
makes  Patrick  Irons  the  leader  in  this  field.  Write  us  today 
and  learn  how  Patrick  Steam  Pressing  Irons  will  produce 
more  and  better  work  for  you. 


STEIN  PROFESSIONAL  PRESSING  UNIT 


Electric  Steam  Generator -- full 
Automatic  Water  and  Electric  Controls 


p’OMPLETE  and  highly  effi- 
^  cient  combination  pressing 
unit  now  being  used  in  Altera¬ 
tion  Departments  everywhere. 
Helps  speed  up  the  work  with 
a  substantial  saving  in  time  and 
labor. 

With  only  a  minimum  instal¬ 
lation  expense  Stein  Professional 
Units  can  be  put 
into  operation  in 
your  alteration  de¬ 
partment  ready  to 
do  the  work  quick¬ 
ly  and  economi¬ 
cally. 


We  will  appre¬ 
ciate  hearing  from 
you. 


LAWRENCE  M.  STEIN  COMPANY 

3iS~B2S  W.  Vam  Bmrmm  Street  •  •  CJkleagro  7,  nUmoia 
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JUST  OFT  THE  PRESS 

1950  Credit  Management  Year  Book 

Edited  by  A.  L.  TROHA 


Ompx^ntoMt  ta 

•  Credit  Executives 

•  Controllers 

•  Collection  Personnel 

•  Sn^oller  Store  Owners 

•  Credit  Bureau  Managers 

•  Retail  Accountants 

•  Educators 


FOR  EVERY  RETAIL  EXECUTIVE 

concerned  with 


INCREASING  SALES  VOLUME 
COLLECTIONS 
OPERATING  ECONOMIES 
CREDIT  BUREAU  SERVICE 


SMALLER  STORE  CREDIT 
PROCEDURES 

CUSTOMER  RELATIONS  AND 
ADJUSTMENT  POLICIES 


ORDER  YOUR  COPKS  NOW! 


Price:  Members  $6 


Non-members  $10 


CLIP  COUPON  AND  MAIL  TODAY 


Please  ship . copies  of  the  1950  CREDIT  AAANAGEMENT 

YEAR  BOOK  at  the  membership  price  of  $6  (non-member  price  $10). 

NAME . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY . .  ZONE . STATE . 

(PUoM  print) 

ANNUAL  PUBLICATION  CREDIT  MANAGEMENT  DIVISION 

Make  checks  payable  to  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  100  W.  31st  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


business  that  month.  March  is  the 
month  for  bras,  and  both  February 
and  March  are  good  for  teen  and 
junior  items.  April  is  the  banner 
month  for  all-in-ones;  June,  for  bras. 

Revived  Interest  in  Prints.  Spring  dress 
lines  will  show  increased  use  of  prints, 
and  the  prints  will  have  fresh,  attrac¬ 
tive  designs  this  year,  particularly  in 
the  moderate  priced  lines,  according  to 
the  Silk  &  Rayon  Print  Institute,  a 
newly  formed  organization.  The  in¬ 
stitute’s  aims  include  both  placing  in¬ 
creased  emphasis  on  new  printed  fab¬ 
ric  styles,  and  improving  trade  practice 
in  the  design  and  distribution  of 
printed  fabrics,  in  finished  garments 
and  yard  goods. 

Display  Catalog  Is  Manual.  A  display 
catalog  that  is  also  a  manual  has  been 
announced  by  Darling  Displays, 
Bronson,  Mich.  Findings  in  N.A.D.I. 
tests  on  display  methods  are  included 
in  the  firm’s  free  catalog  of  display 
forms. 

Buying  Offices  Cooperate  with  Made* 
moiselle.  Twenty-four  buying  offices 
are  cooperating  with  Mademoiselle  to 
provide  retailers  with  information 
about  advertised  and  editorially  fea¬ 
tured  merchandise  a  full  eight  weeks 
in  advance  of  the  publication  date. 
The  magazine  will  list  its  merchandise 
with  buying  offices,  and  they  in  turn 
will  shop  the  items  and  route  informa 
tion  about  them  to  retail  store  buyers. 

Father's  Day  Poster,  Commandments. 

This  year’s  Father’s  Day  poster  shows 
Dad  about  to  cut  his  special-day  cake, 
with  his  children  standing  by  and  pre¬ 
senting  gifts.  Four-color  replicas  will 
be  available  in  sizes  from  two  to  50 
inches  high.  There  is  also  an  illustrat 
ed  “A  Father’s  Ten  Commandments 
for  Good  Citizenship.”  Both  are  avail 
able  from  Alvin  Austin,  Father’s  Day 
Council,  50  East  42nd  Street,  New 
York  17,  N.  Y. 

Father’s  Day  this  year  falls  on  June 
17.  The  entire  month  preceding  that 
is  Father-Child  Month,  dedicated  to 
closer  father-child  relationships. 

Closed  Circuit  Television  Demonstrat¬ 
ed.  Retailers  who  attended  the  Bovs' 
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Apparel  Buyers’  Association  Anni¬ 
versary  Show  in  New  York  in  January 
witnessed  a  demonstration  of  closed- 
drciiit  television  used  as  it  could  be 
used  in  a  department  store— for  a  fash¬ 
ion  show.  The  equipment  used  was 
Remington-Rand’s  Vericon  system. 
The  manufacturer  points  out  that  the 
system  is  relatively  inexpensive,  and 
that  its  units  are  light,  portable,  and 
do  not  require  highly  trained  tech¬ 
nicians.  With  these  features,  it  can  be 
used  to  televise  to  all  floors  a  fashion 
show  or  other  event  in  progress  on  an 
upper  floor.  Applications  are  also 
suggested  for  signature  checking,  in 
connection  with  credit  authorization. 

Britain  Makes  It  Easy  to  Buy.  Advance 
copies  of  the  British  Industries  Fair 
catalog  will  be  available  to  Americans 
from  the  British  Consulates  in  24  cities 
here;  introductions  to  trade  and  busi¬ 
ness  groups  in  Britain  will  also  be  pro¬ 
vided. 

The  fair  itself  will  be  held  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  Birmingham,  England,  from 
.April  30  to  May  1 1.  Club  facilities  for 
overseas  buyers  will  include,  mail,  tele¬ 
phone,  cable,  radio,  secretarial  and 
banking  services.  Free  buses  will  pro¬ 
vide  transportation  between  the  two 
London  buildings  devoted  to  light  in¬ 
dustries.  Air  taxi  service  will  commu¬ 
nicate  with  Birmingham,  where  heavy 
industry  will  exhibit. 

N«w  York  Sets  Spring  Millinery  Open¬ 
ing.  Stores  in  Greater  New  York  have 
agreed  upon  Sunday,  March  1 1,  for  the 
advertised  opiening  of  their  Spring  mil¬ 
linery  campaigns;  windows  will  be 
ready  March  9. 

Toledo  Museum's  Collection  Enriched. 

Two  hundred  items  made  by  the  New 
England  Glass  Company  and  its  suc- 
ce^or,  Libbey  Glass,  during  the  cen¬ 
tury  between  1820  and  1920  have  been 
presented  to  the  Toledo  Museum  of 
Art,  Toledo,  Ohio,  by  Libbey  Glass. 
The  museum  is  said  to  have  the  most 
complete  assortment  of  historical  glass¬ 
ware  anywhere  in  the  world. 

EQUIPMENT 

Time-Saver  on  Card  Files.  An  installa¬ 
tion  that  saves  a  substantial  amount  of 
working  time  for  card  file  operators 


DUPlIQUimS 

DUPlIQUmiS 

DUPUQUinES 


are  made  by  the  same  master 
crajtsmen  who  originated  the 
framed  heel. 


are  precision  sized  with  a  tolerance 
of  less  than  inch  overall  in 
length.  No  fear  of  droop,  bunch  or 
gather  when  you  sell  Dupliquettes. 

are  priced  for  the  average  budget 
.  .  .  the  well  dressed  woman  who 
knows — you  can’ t  buy  better  stock- 
in  vs  than  r)unlinuettes...anvwhere. 


Today’s  Best  Dressed  Women  Are  Wearing 


THE  ORIGINAL  FRAMED  HEEL  STOCKING  IN  THE  LITTLE  PURPLE  BOX 

SPURGEON  HOSIERY  CORPORATION 

100  Berkley  Street,  Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 

•  OrUfloated  by  Spurgeon  *U.  8.  Defllgn  PAtente  151732-3 
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is  announced  by  Remington  Rand. 
Called  “Conve-Filer,”  the  new  device 
brings  each  filing  tray,  as  desired,  to  a 
point  directly  in  front  of  the  file  oper¬ 
ator.  A  pedal-switch  activates  the 
mechanism. 

New  Booklet  on  Systems.  A  group  of 
new  booklets  is  available  from  Rem¬ 
ington  Rand,Inc.,  315  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  10,  N.  Y.,  to  describe  sys¬ 
tems  and  equipment  for  store  needs. 

“Electronics  is  High  Fashion”  is  a 
pictorial  story  of  receiving  and  mark¬ 
ing,  selling,  and  reports  for  fashion 


MORE  SALES  . . . 

THRU  CHARGE  CUSTOMERS 


A 


yh  C/i3rgr 
^  if Customers 

DAY  r 


OR  MORR 


A.  J.  WOOD  A  COMPANY 


1518  Walnut  Straat,  Phlladaiphla  2.  Pa. 
MMin .  flpaoM .  ITTITIK  /Ccstaxd 


ALTERATIONS  COSTS 

^  A  A  I  BE  CONTROLLED 
AND  REDUCED 


25% 


We  have  many 
satisfied  clients 
to  prove  it. 


WRITE  OR  PHONE  FOR  FULL  DETAILS 


G.  J.  MARDER  &  ASSOCIATES 

4^0^  SHERIDAN  ROAD 
CHICAGO  40,  ILLINOIS 
EDgcwdter  4-51  12 


lines,  using  electronic  punched  cards. 

“The  Simplified  Unit  Invoice  Ac¬ 
counting  Plan”  shows  in  detail  how 
accounts  receivable  can  be  handled 
through  the  use  of  Remington  Rand’s 
Kolect-A-Matic  equipment.  Catalog 
number  is  KD554. 

“Figure-Fact  Atomic  Age  Account¬ 
ing  at  Machine  Speed  .  .  .  With  Ma¬ 
chine  Accuracy”  describes  punched- 
card  methods  of  securing  facts  on  pay¬ 
roll,  cost,  production,  sales,  inventory, 
or  invoices.  The  folder  also  shows  the 
various  machines  offered  by  the  com¬ 
pany  for  recording,  sorting  and  arrang¬ 
ing,  and  reporting,  and  discusses  their 
various  uses. 

Latch-Eye  Needles  Made  Here.  I'he 
latch-eye  needles  used  for  invisible 
mending  operations  are  now  made  in 
this  country.  Culver  Products  Co.. 
3030  Eastham  Drive,  Culver  City  1, 
California,  is  now  making  these 
needles  in  ten  sizes  for  such  tasks  as 
hosiery  and  knitgoods  repair,  reweav¬ 
ing,  patch  weaving,  etc. 

New  Rapid  Adding  Machine.  A  new 

rapid  adding  machine  enters  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  form  of  the  Plus  Rapid 
Adder.  This  is  a  five-digit,  keydrive 
machine,  with  columns  enough  for 
dollar  figures  in  the  millions;  there  is 
no  tape.  There  are  also  special  models 
for  additions  that  involve  hours  and 
minutes,  or  weights.  The  manufacturer 
is  Plus  Computing  Machines,  Inc.,  37 
Murray  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


The  Plus  Rapid  Adder 

New  Fire  Detector.  A  photo-electric 
device  for  “seeing”  fires  has  been  put 
on  the  market  by  the  Fireye  Corpora¬ 
tion,  77  Broadway,  Cambridge  42, 
Mass.  According  to  the  manufacturer, 
the  device  detects  fires,  however  small. 


but  ignores  extraneous  light  of  any  in¬ 
tensity;  it  does  not  rely  upon  heat  or 
smoke  for  fi»e  detection.  A  self-moni¬ 
toring  feature  sends  a  low  electric 
pulse  through  all  circuits  of  the  instal¬ 
lation  and  gives  a  trouble  warning  if 
any  failure  has  occurred.  Bulletin  C- 
501,  from  the  manufacturer,  describes 
the  system  fully. 

MERCHANDISE  NEWS 

Clothes  Dryers  Winning  Acceptance. 

The  electric  clothes  dryer  is  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  postwar  appliances, 
and  its  1950  sales  show  a  gain  of  more 
than  300  per  cent  over  1949,  according 
to  a  market  analysis  conducted  by 
Hotpoint,  Inc.  The  Hotpoint  survey 
shows  that  the  middle  income  group  is 
the  important  market.  Department 
stores,  however,  are  making  only  five 
per  cent  of  the  sales  of  this  appliance; 
electrical  dealers  are  making  53  per 
cent.  Most  sales  are  made  to  metro¬ 
politan  or  suburban  residents. 

Aid  for  Mrs.  Five-Four-and-Under.  The 

average  housewife,  says  General  Elec¬ 
tric,  is  only  five  feet  two  inches  tall, 
and  wears  flat  heels  when  working  in 
the  kitchen.  The  company  has  kept 
this  in  mind  when  planning  its  new 
deluxe  line  of  kitchen  cabinets,  and 
has  taken  six  inches  from  the  height 
of  the  conventional  wall  cabinet.  Use 
of  an  underwall  cabinet  provides  addi¬ 
tional  accessible  storage  area. 

Rayons,  Cottons,  for  Carpet  Fashion 
Opening.  In  the  special  group  of  24 
carpets  prepared  by  manufacturers  for 
the  Carpet  Fashion  Opening,  April  2 
to  12,  six  are  made  of  100  jier  cent 
carpet  rayon;  three  are  made  of  a 
blend  of  wool  and  carpet  rayon;  two 
are  cotton.  Thirteen  are  all  wool. 

Carpet  Company  Buys  into  Rayon  Mill. 

A  substantial  interest  in  the  Hartford 
Rayon  Core.,  Rocky  Hills,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  has  been  purchased  by  the  Bige- 
low-Sanford  Carpet  Company,  it  was 
announced  recently.  Hartford’s  fila¬ 
ment  production  is  believed  to  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  5  million  pounds 
yearly.  Bigelow-Sanford  had  previ¬ 
ously  announced  its  intention  of  de¬ 
voting  27  per  cent  of  its  1951  output 
to  carpets  containing  rayon. 
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